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Colleges Cooperate with Veterans Administration 


PREPARED BY THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


T 1s the purpose and plan of the Veterans 
Administration, in brief, to provide coun- 
seling and guidance services to veterans, both 
the disabled and any others who desire and 
are entitled to such services, at an adequate 
number of centers so located as to be conven- 
ient to veterans’ homes, and to be staffed by 
personnel who can coordinate all the perti- 
nent considerations respecting the different 
kinds of counseling a veteran may need. Be- 
cause of the fact that the law providing voca- 
tional rehabilitation for disabled veterans 
was enacted and put into effect more than a 
year before the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, it was necessary to inaugurate 
first the program for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans, which includes 
vocational counseling; but with a proper ex- 
pansion of the staff and increase in the number 
of Veterans Administration Guidance Centers, 
where counseling is to be done under this pro- 
gram, the same quality of advisement can be 
made available to those who apply for educa- 
tion and training or for educational or voca- 
tional guidance under Public Law 346, Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act, as will be pro- 
vided for those who seek vocational rehabili- 
tation under Public Law 16. 

A study of the possibilities of putting this 
plan into effective operation indicated that 
the colleges and universities of the country 
can best meet the requirements of the Admin- 
istration as locations for the counseling ser- 
vices, inasmuch as these institutions (1) usu- 
ally have on their staffs persons who are 
skilled in the administering of educational or 
vocational tests and measurements and the 
various kinds of counseling; (2) generally 
are equipped to provide space and accommo- 
dations for the counseling procedure as well 
as the necessary dormitory and boarding 
facilities for those who come to receive coun- 
seling. 

The selection of an institution as a location 


for a guidance center is based upon informa- 
tion submitted by the institution on Veterans 
Administration Form No. 1930, setting forth 
the facilities available at the institution for 
the effective operation of the guidance pro- 
gram. When the representations made by the 
institution are satisfactory to the Veterans 
Administration and a guidance center is 
needed to serve veterans in the area where the 
institution is located, a contract of the form 
shown below is executed. 

Since it is found that the facilities, involv- 
ing kinds and amounts of services offered by 
colleges and universities, vary from institu- 
tion to institution, provision has been made 
for varying the plan by which institutions 
may cooperate with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in providing the counseling services. 
The different plans are stated below. 


Pitan A 


When operating under this plan the person- 
nel of the college or university at which a cen- 
ter is located perform all the functions related 
to counseling. These include interviewing, 
testing, evaluating, including medical exami- 
nations as may be needed in particular cases, 
the selection of an occupational objective, 
and the execution of the forms of the 1902 
series with the exception of the appropriate 
certificate. The Veterans Administration 
personnel assigned to the center under this 
plan review the forms executed by the insti- 
tutional personnel and, upon reaching agree- 
ment with them as to the determinations in 
each case, execute the appropriate certificate 
to show whether the veteran is entitled, and if 
he is entitled, to show the occupational or 
educational objective and the training courses 
chosen by him. In order to justify the as- 
signment of a minimum unit of the Veterans 
Administration personnel comprising one 
Vocational Adviser and one Training Officer, 
the counseling load should be sufficiently 
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heavy to require the equivalent in time of the 
services of three full-time members of the in- 
stitution’s personnel assigned to the center. 
Under this plan a center may be expected to 
handle a minimum of seventy-five complete 
advisements per month. With ‘‘no need”’ 
cases under Public Law No. 16 and other 
claimants under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, Public Law No. 346, 78th Con- 
gress, many of whom will not require the ap- 
plication of the entire counseling procedure, 
the total number of claimants passing through 
such a center in any one month should equal 
or exceed one hundred and twenty-five. At 
centers where stenographic assistance is not 
provided by the institution, one Veterans Ad- 
ministration clerk-stenographer should also 
be assigned. As the number of claimants to 
be processed increases, the personnel of the in- 
stitution assigned to the center and the 
Veterans Administration personnel would 
have to be increased in proportion. In addi- 
tion to assigning qualified personnel under 
this plan, institutions should provide office 
space for the Veterans Administration per- 
sonnel, and room and board for claimants as 
is necessary. 


Pian B 


Under this plan the selected college or uni- 
versity will furnish testing services only, and 
all other functions related to counseling will 
be accomplished by the Veterans Administra- 
tion personnel. This arrangement is made 
only after the determination that, within the 
area to be served, there are no institutions 
which can render the complete services de- 
scribed under Plan A. The minimum Veter- 
ans Administration personnel for a center op- 
erating under Plan B, consisting of one Voca- 
tional Adviser and one Training Officer, 
should be able to process from thirty to forty 
claimants per month. Under this arrange- 
ment, the college personnel doing the testing 
would be able to function on a part-time 
basis. At the same time provisions should be 
made for the designated employees of the edu- 
cational institution to observe and learn the 
necessary procedure of the center in order that 
they may be able to participate in the coun- 
seling activities when the claimant load be- 
comes sufficiently heavy to warrant such par- 
ticipation. The charge for testing alone 


should be considerably lower than for the 
complete counseling service. In agreements 
submitted the per capita charge for the opera- 
tion of this plan has been approximately half 
of that under Plan A. Under this plan, as 
under Plan A, the institution should pro- 
vide office space for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration personnel, and room and board for 
claimants, if practicable. 


Pian C 


This plan may operate in instances in which 
the college or university can provide neither 
the complete counseling services including 
testing, nor the testing services alone, and 
when for sound reasons it is necessary to es- 
tablish a center in the area served by that in- 
stitution. Under this arrangement all coun- 
seling activities including the testing will be 
completed by the Veterans Administration 
personnel. The arrangement with the insti- 
tution should provide for office space for the 
Veterans Administration personnel, for room 
and board for claimants as necessary, and also 
for the required stenographic help if possible. 


Manuat REvIsED 


A standard procedure for counseling of 
veterans eligible for vocational rehabilitation 
under the provisions of Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, was prepared during the latter part 
of 1943, and set forth in a Manual of Voca- 
tional Advisement, which has been in use up 
to the present by Vocational Advisers in the 
regional offices of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

A revision of this manual setting forth the 
standard procedure in detail with reference to 
cases under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, Public Law 346, is now being 
completed but is not yet available for publica- 
tion. 

The counseling services offered under the 
program administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration comprise the following: 


(a) Vocational counseling for the pur- 
pose of helping the veteran who has a voca- 
tional handicap resulting from a service- 
connected disability in the selection of an 
employment objective and such training as 
will enable him to overcome his handicap 
by becoming qualified to secure employ- 
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ment in an occupation for which the train- 
ing will fic him. This counseling is pro- 
vided under Public Law 16, 78th Congress. 
The procedure in this kind of counseling is 
described in the paragraph Vocational Ad- 
visement on page 53 of a pamphlet, ““The 
Training of Vocational Counselors.’"! 


(b) Vocational guidance for non-dis- 
abled veterans and veterans having non- 
service connected disabilities when any 
such veterans who are entitled request such 
guidance under the provisions of Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress (Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act). This counseling is mainly 
for the purpose of effecting the employment 
adjustment of veterans who desire assist- 
ance in obtaining, or preparing for, em- 
ployment because their return to pre- 
service employment is impeded due to the 
fact that the pre-service job no longer exists 
or because employment in the field of the 
former occupation is no longer advanta- 
geous. The veteran in these circumstances 
is in position to benefit by the education or 
training provided under Public Law 346. 


(c) Educational guidance for veterans 
who need such service in connection with 
vocational advisement under Public Law 16 
and for veterans who desire it under Public 
Law 346. This counseling will be for the 
purpose of indicating to the veteran what 
further education if any, he should pursue 
in order to capitalize his potentialities and 
bring him to the stage where he can best 
function in civil life. It aims to encourage 
veterans to shape their educational plans 
with a view to preparing for employment 
in some definite occupation, as this is an 
essential means of effecting general social 
adjustment. The counseling is designed to 
induce the veteran to weil edudiina on 
an educational venture which for him 
would prove fruitless. 


(d) Personal adjustment counseling to 
assist veterans in overcoming or avoiding 
emotional disturbances, mental attitudes, 
social conflicts and other conditions that 
cause maladjustments which incerfere with 
the successful pursuit of vocational or edu- 
cational objectives. 


a by Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Counseling, Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission. Occupations, Oct., 1944, p. 45. 


Form of Contract 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 





(City) (State) 
——, 194—. 


To: The Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


FIRST. The apioignes, 
(Legal name of Institution in full) 


(Address) 

hereinafter referred to as the party of the first part, subject 
to the terms and conditions hereinafter stipulated, hereby 

roposes to render to the Veterans Administration, here- 
inafter referred to as the party of the second part, during 
the period 
inclusive, the following services: 
1. The party of the first part shall furnish the party of 
the second part with complete reports of examinations 
and tests and the occupational diagnoses based thereon 
covering such veterans as are referred by the party of the 
second part for the purpose of ascertaining what courses 
of training may be necessary to restore such veterans to 
employability pursuant to Public Law No. 16, 78th Con- 
gress, approved March 24, 1943, and covering also such 
veterans as are referred for any specified educational or 
vocational guidance service requested by the party of the 
second part under provisions of Public Law No. 346, 
78th Congress, such examinations and tests to be con- 
ducted and the reports thereon to be prepared in con- 
formity with the procedures, methods and standards set 
forth in the Manual of Vocational Advisement and 
other governing instructions issued by the Veterans 
Administration. 
2. To furnish to the veterans referred to the party of the 
first part pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 1, supra, 
all necessary meals and lodgings required during the 
period that the veterans are being examined and tested by 
the said institution. 

SECOND. That for and in consideration of the faithful 
performance by the party of thefirst part of the services 
specified in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, the party of the sec- 
ond part will pay monthly, upon presentation of properly 

repared and approved vouchers, the charges specified in 
Section three (3) below. 

THIRD. The charges for the services specified in 

paragraphs 1 and 2 of Section ONE above are as follows: 














Charges for each veteran 


1. Making the required examinations, tests, occu- 
pational diagnoses and furnishing reports thereof 
i ..$— 


2. Meals and Lodgings... .. . Breakfast. ...$-—-——- Each 


Dinner... ...$———— 
Supper... ...§6———— 
iaiges heecell —— 


FOURTH. The rates of payment provided in para- 
gtaph 3 may be revised from time to time, as provided 
herein. Within 30 days after July 1, 1944, and within 30 
days after the expiration of each three months’ period 
thereafter, the Board will advise the Veterans Adminis- 
tration if it desires any revision of the existing rates of 
compensation. If the Veterans Administration desires 
any revision of the existing rates, it will notify the Board 
to that effect during the same 30-day period. The Board 
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and the Veterans Administration will agree upon the re- 
vised rate or rates and the effective date thereof. If the 
Board and the Veterans Administration are unable to 
reach an agreement within 30 days after a request is made 
for a revision, then this agreement may be cancelled upon 
30 days’ notice and not upon 90 days’ notice as hereinafter 

rovided. Any such revised rate or rates shall be em- 
Podied in an agreement supplemental to this agreement. 
Such supplemental shall continue in effect until 
subsequently revised. 

FIFTH. It is understood and agreed that any medical 
care or treatment that the veterans may require will be 
furnished by the Veterans Administration pursuant to its 
rules and regulations. 

SIXTH. Any duly authorized representative of the 
Veterans Administration shall be permitted at any time to 
inspect the examining and testing operations and the 
records of the institution. 

SEVENTH. The term of this agreement shall be for a 


period expiring June 30, 194-, to be renewed for a period 
of one year thereafter, subject to cancellation in whole or 
in part by either of the contracting parties by giving 90 
days’ written notice by registered mail to the other party 
to the agreement. 

EIGHTH. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, 
Resident Commissioner, or other person whose name is 
not at this time disclosed, shall be admitted co any share 
or interest in this contract, or to any benefit to arise 
therefrom; and it shall be subject in all respects to the 
provisions of sections 114, 115 and 116 of the Criminal 
Code of the United States, 35 Stat. 1109 as amended. (18 
U. S. Code, 204, 205, 206), so far as the same may be 
applicable thereto. 





Signature of Authorized Repre- 

sentative of the Institution. 

Approved and accepted by 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 





Army Education Program for Inactive Theaters 


LT. COLONEL SPENCER D. BENBOW! . 


Executive Officer, Army Education Branch, Information and Education Division, A.S.F., 
War Department 


-E ptus 30 days marks the beginning of an 

extensive education program for Army 
personnel in the European, Mediterranean, 
and other inactive Theaters of Operation. To 
the extent that military duties will allow, en- 
listed men and officers will have an oppor- 
tunity to make effective use of the waiting 
period following the defeat of Germany by 
pursuing courses of study in keeping with in- 
dividual post-war plans and ambitions. 

To an extent variable in such theaters, edu- 
cational facilities similar to those existing in 
a large American community will be made 
available to a majority of personnel. Aca- 
demic and vocational instruction will be 
offered at upper elementary, high school, 
technical school, and college levels. 

On-the-job training will be emphasized. 
Educational advisory and vocational infor- 
mation services will be available. Furloughs 
for educational purposes and field trips to 
places of cultural and historical interest are 
included. Full use will be made of available 
teaching personnel in the Army, military 
equipment and supplies, and civilian educa- 
tional facilities. 


' On military leave from Oakland Public Schools, Oak- 
land, California. 


War Department plans for this Army Edu- 
cation Program, begun over a year ago in the 
Information and Education Division, are now 
complete. European and Mediterranean 
Theaters of Operation will have their theater 
plans complete and will be ready to open 
schools when the fighting stops. Textbooks 
and other instructional materials and sup- 
plies have been flowing through ports of em- 
barkation for many months. Ample supplies 
are on hand overseas to open schools at any 
time. 


Types or SCHOOLS 


Four types of schools will be utilized in the 


post-hostilities Army Education Program: 
the Unit School, the Technical School, the 
Army University Study Center, and foreign 
civilian colleges and universities. 

The Unit School is planned for a battalion or 
geographically separate unit of approxi- 
mately 1,000 men or less. It is expected that 
several hundred unit schools will be estab- 
lished offering literacy training, upper ele- 
mentary school subjects, a standard high 
school curriculum, vocational courses within 
the limits of personnel and equipment—in- 
cluding on-the-job training—and junior col- 
lege courses. 
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ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR INACTIVE THEATERS 


The Technical School, established in or near 
an Army Technical Service installation or 
other location where specialized equipment 
is available, will offer a variety of vocational 
courses—including on-the-job training—of a 
kind not generally available in unit schools. 

The Army University Study Center will pro- 
vide educational opportunities within the 
fields of the liberal arts, the sciences, and the 
professions. It may be established on a mili- 
tary post or in a civilian educational plant 
made available for the purpose. It is designed 
for personnel whose educational needs and 
interests are beyond the level of the unit 
school and are not related to the instruction 
offered in the technical school. 

Foreign Civilian Colleges and Universities will 
be utilized in the overseas Army Education 
Program. It is expected that many men will 
be able to attend selected educational insti- 
tutions on a temporary duty basis. Only 
those schools will be selected which offer 
definite educational and cultural advantages 
for the greatest numbers of military personnel. 


Tue STAFF AND FacuLty 


All the activities of the Army Education 
Program will be conducted by military per- 
sonnel, both commissioned and enlisted. Ed- 
ucation Officers selected from personnel avail- 
able in the various commands—a few school 
men in uniform have been provided for top 
technical direction—will be responsible for 
planning, establishing, and conducting educa- 
tion programs. Instructors, also selected 
from officer and enlisted personnel available 
in the commands, are now being spotted for 
teaching posts. 

Education Officers will be chosen from 
among those who have demonstrated ability 
in Army training programs or in the adminis- 
tration and supervision of civilian schools. 
Instructor personnel will be selected where 
possible from those with previous civilian or 
military teaching experience. Where ex- 
perienced or trained teachers are not avail- 
able, instructors will be selected from those 
who have a thorough knowledge of a field or 
subject for which instructors are needed. In- 
structor-training courses devoted to the basic 
principles of effective teaching are planned 
for this latter group. In-service training and 
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supervision will supplement the instructor- 
training courses. 


Tue ProGraM or EpucaTIoNat ACTIVITIES 


The three major activities comprising the 
Army Education Program for Inactive Thea- 
ters are educational advising, courses of in- 
struction, and on-the-job training. 

Educational advising (the Army definition is 
of especial interest to readers of Occupations) 
“consists of any advice or information given 
to military personnel for the purpose of help- 
ing them select activities in the education 
program that are appropriate with respect to 
their previous educational achievement, or to 
their occupational skills, interests, and apti- 
tudes." Both group and individual advising 
will be used. 

Advisers will have as a reference aid a 
specially prepared Army Vocational Informa- 
tion Kit. (See p. 324.) 


MANUALS 


An Army Education Manual, Your Post- 
War Career, will be available for use as an aid to 
Army advisers and as a textbook in Occupa- 
tions classes. It covers the following topics: 
Looking Forward, Your Job Prospects, Choos- 
ing Your Line of Work, What About Starting 
Your Own Business?, Government Jobs, 
Should You Go Back to School?, Your Job 
Training in the Army, and Where Do You 
Stand Now? " 

An Educational Advisory Manual has been 
prepared to provide conveniently arranged in- 
formation for those education officers who 
may be relatively inexperienced in the field of 
educational advising. It will be employed 
mainly for the purpose of helping individuals 
select courses or other educational activities 
in which they will participate. Courses in 
the Army Education Program are described 
separately, followed by a list of the occupa- 
tions for which each course is recommended 
as preparation, and the major job fields in 
which such knowledge or skills are utilized. 
The material coincides in terminology and 
classification with information in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, one of the refer- 
ence works in the Army Vocational Informa- 
tion Kit. 
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CoursEs or INSTRUCTION 


Courses of Instruction in the Army Education 
Program are divided into literacy training, 
general education, and vocational training. 

Literacy training will be provided for those 
men whose previous educational achieve- 
ment -is not higher than the fifth grade ele- 
mentary school level. Courses are designed 
to improve each man’s ability in reading and 
writing the English language, arithmetic, 
and spelling. 

General Education courses offered will be 
of the kind ordinarily making up the curri- 
cula of American schools from the sixth 
grade elementary school level through the 
fourth college year, including English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, and social 
studies. 

Vocational Training courses will be pro- 
vided in agriculture, business, and mechanical 
and technical fields. Agriculture study will 
include such subjects as general agriculture, 
farm management, livestock production, 
poultry farming, crop farming, fruit growing, 
vegetable growing, and forestry. Business 
courses—very popular in the present Army 
off-duty education program—will cover gen- 
eral business, merchandising, bookkeeping 
and accounting, store operation and manage- 
ment, small business operation and manage- 
ment, finance, insurance, and personnel man- 
agement. Mechanical and technical courses 
will include machine shop, electricity, radio, 
ventilation, air-conditioning, drafting, fore- 
manship, commercial art, surveying, and blue- 
print reading. On-the-job training will be em- 
phasized in the Army Education Program. It 
consists of performance by military person- 
nel, under competent instruction and super- 
vision, of necessary work involving the use of 
various occupational skills. The military 
functions of maintenance, administration, 
construction, and supply provide varied on- 
the-job training opportunities. 


INsTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Several million textbooks—some specially 
edited, a few specially prepared—have been 
purchased from publishers or printed by the 
Government Printing Office for the overseas 
Army Education Program. Subjects are those 
in wide use in high schools, technical and 
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vocational schools, and colleges. These War 
Department Educational Manuals are supple- 
mented by detailed Instructor Course Out- 
lines. The outlines, keyed to the textbooks, 
have been prepared to insure a measure of 
standardization in all schools. Graphic 
charts designed to illustrate classroom work 
have been prepared. End-of-course tests will 
be available. 

Each school will have a reference library 
composed of copies of reference texts such as 
encyclopedias, atlases, and technical dic- 
tionaries for the use of instructors and stu- 
dents. Other supplementary teaching aids in- 
clude film strips, phonograph records for 
teaching foreign languages, workbooks, and 
G.I. Roundtable Discussion Manuals. The 
latter is a series of pamphlets that have been 
prepared for use in discussion groups and 
forums. Developed by the American His- 
torical Association, G.I. Roundtable Man- 
uals contain factual information on national 
and international affairs. Titles include 
What Shall Be Done About Germany After the 
War?, Can We Prevent Future Wars?, Will the 
French Republic Live Again?, and Will There Be 
Work for All Hands After the War? 

Education by radio is another medium that 
will be utilized in the Army Education Pro- 
gram. At the end of 1944, four half-hour 
educational programs were being distributed 
each week to more than 400 overseas outlets 
of the Armed Forces Radio Service. More are 
planned. Programs include dramatizations 
of world history, research in the development 
of the natural and social sciences, personal- 
ities and events in the American scene, both 
contemporary and historical, and discussion 
programs on current issues. 


ACCREDITATION 


With approximately 500,000 enlisted men in 
the Army planning to return to full-time 
school after they leave the Army—more than 
90 per cent have the educational requirements 
for college entrance—accreditation of Army 
Education Program experience is important. 
Arrangements now in operation for accredita- 
tion of military training experience and Army 
off-duty education will also apply to educa- 
tional experience gained in the oversea Army 
Education Program. 
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ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR INACTIVE THEATERS 


This U. S. Armed Forces Institute accredi- 
tation service has been developed as an aid to 
military personael who desire to have their 
military training and other educational ex- 
perience reported to civilian educational in- 
stitutions for academic credit evaluation. 
Service personnel on active duty submit a de- 
tailed record of their military training and 
experience to a civilian school on U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute Form No. 47, Application for 
Credit for Educational Achievement During Mili- 
tary Service. USAFI Form 47 provides infor- 
mation on applicant’s civilian education, 
educational courses completed while in ser- 
vice, USAFI examinations taken, military 
training and service jobs held. Veterans may 
submit to a civilian school or college W.D. 
A.G.O. Form No. 100, Army Separation Quali- 
fication Record, which contains information on 
service training and service education (in- 
cluding Army Education Program). 

Military personnel on active duty and 
veterans may supplement information con- 
tained in USAFI Form 47 and W.D. A.G.O. 
Form 100 by taking special examinations and 
requesting that examination results be re- 
ported to civilian educational institutions. 
Informal, general education is experienced by 
many men and women in the Armed Forces 
through travel in new localities and countries, 
through observation of the customs and cul- 
tures of other people and countries, through 
the study and use of the special publications 
of new countries visited, through library serv- 
ices, through films and records, and through 
many educational experiences gained in the 
services. The resultant educational develop- 
ment and growth may not appear on service 
records. Those aspects of this educational 
development and growth with which most 
schools and colleges are primarily concerned 
can, however, be measured by means of 
special Army General Educational Develop- 
ment (G.E.D.) Tests. The General Educa- 
tional Development Test battery is a compre- 
hensive objective examination in each of five 
major fields of educational development : 


1. Test of Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression. 
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2. Test of Ability to Interpret Reading 
Materials in the Social Studies. 

3. Test of Ability to Interpret Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences. 

4. Test of Ability to Interpret Literary 
Materials. 

5. Test of General Mathematical Ability. 


G.E.D. Test service is available to servicemen 
on active duty through the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute and to men being discharged 
at Separation Centers. Schools and colleges 
may obtain civilian forms of the tests from 
the Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 

Another accreditation aid has recently been 
made available. In order that civilian 
schools and colleges will have accurate in- 
formation about specialist training and other 
educational opportunities in the service and 
that this experience can be evaluated in terms 
of school and college credit, the American 
Council on Education has prepared an author- 
itative handbook titled, A Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experience in the Armed 
Services. It contains information and credit 
recommendations on special educational op- 
portunities in the services (including the 
Army Education Program) and formal service 
courses and schools. One section deals with 
institutional policies adopted by civilian 
schools and colleges on the granting of credit 
for service educational experience. This 
handbook may be purchased from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 363 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


U. S. Armep Forces INstiTuTE 


USAFI, an official agency of the War and 
Navy Departments, has been providing edu- 
cational opportunities to men in the service 
since April, 1942. Services include corres- 
pondence instruction, self-teaching courses, 
accreditation service, testing service, and 
supplying textbooks for off-duty classes. 
During the post-hostilities period, USAFI 
will be ready through Madison, Wisconsin, 
headquarters, and the nine overseas USAFI 
Branches, to supplement educational oppor- 
tunities of the Army Education Program. 











Army Vocational Information Kit 


JOHN R. YALE 


Executive Editor, Science Research Associates, Chicago 


HAT OCCUPATION will I enter after the 

war? As surveys have shown, this 
question is of extreme importance to a large 
percentage of servicemen today. Short of set- 
ting up elaborate counseling services for 
G.I.’s, the Army has done its best to help 
men answer this question for themselves by 
encouraging classes and discussion groups on 
vocational topics, and providing portable 
libraries of occupational information for in- 
dividual reading and study, in most Army in- 
stallations both here and abroad. It is our 
purpose in this article to describe the latter 
effort-—the development, purpose, and make- 
up of these portable libraries, called Army 
Vocational Information Kits. Not only are 
the Kits newsworthy in relation to the pur- 
pose for which they are intended; in addi- 
tion, they offer a pattern which schools and 
libraries can follow or adapt to their own 
needs. 

Physically, the Army Vocational Informa- 
tion Kit is a self-contained vertical library of 
more than four hundred pamphlets classified 
and filed in folders by major occupational 
fields, and seven cloth-bound books. All 
these materials are packed in a strong wooden 
container, of about the dimensions of an ordi- 
nary file drawer or transfer case. A colorful 
poster for arousing interest in the Kit is in- 
cluded, as is a handbook stating in elementary 
terms the ways in which maximum value can 
be had from the Kit. For protection against 
moisture and vermin while in transit, the en- 
tire contents are sealed in an asphalt paper 
liner. Complete, the Kit weighs seventy 
pounds and is double-strapped with steel 
bands to give protection in shipping. 


How Tue Kir Was DeveLorepD 


In February, 1944, a representativeof the In- 
formationand Education Divisionof Army Ser- 
vice Forces approached Science Research Asso- 
ciates with a preliminary draft of specifica- 


tions for an ‘‘educational kit.’’ According to 
these specifications, the kit was to be a com- 
pact library of ephemeral material, drawn 
from existing stockpiles, emphasis to be 
placed on semi-professional and professional 
occupations. Further, the materials must be 
practical and non-academic, and their ar- 
rangement convenient for use by officers and 
men untrained in librarianship or vocational 
classification. The kits were to meet over- 
seas shipping requirements, the packing box 
to be durable, waterproof, and constructed so 
as to have a continuing use at its destination 
as a file. It was not known how many kits 
would be required, but the number needed at 


that time was thought to be around five hun- | 
If Science Research Associates were in- | 


dred. 
terested in attempting the role of prime con- 
tractor, could the company have a specimen 
kit in Washington for consideration by Army 
authorities ten days later? 

The staff thought the matter through care- 
fully. Against attempting the project was 
the argument that there was insufficient time 
to do an ideal job of research and planning. 
Furthermore, if Science Research Associates 
were awarded the contract, the ordering, col- 
lating, and packing of so many materials pre- 
sented definitespaceand manpower difficulties. 
Arguments favoring our undertaking the job 
were: (1) We had just completed a plan for the 
classification and filing of occupational ma- 
terials designed especially for use by teachers 
and students untrained in library procedures. ' 
(2) Through monthly publication of the 
Vocational Guide, we had been making con- 
tinuous research for years as to sources of 
occupational information and had in our 
library an enormous amount of pamphlet ma- 
terial from which to select. (3) Finally, the 
philosophy behind the kit, and its provision 
to Army Personnel, appealed to us as an un- 
dertaking which should be given our sup- 
port. 

1 Occupations, October, 1944, p. 56. 
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ARMY VOCATIONAL INFORMATION KIT 


Ten days later, our representative was in 
Washington with a specimen kit. Members 
of the War Department studied it carefully, 
felt as we did that much refining still was 
needed. To obtain professional opinion and 
help, the President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was asked to 
appoint a committee to make suggestions 
for further research and to select the half- 
dozen books which were to be included. 
Members of this committee were Matguerite 
Zapoleon, Walter J. Greenleaf, Harry D. Kit- 
son, and Carroll L. Shartle. Valuable sug- 
gestions had already been given to members 
of the Information and Education Division 
by Robert Hoppock, a trustee of the NVGA. 

In the specimen kit there had been a num- 
ber of *‘thin places’’ and occupations not cov- 
ered at all. Acting on the suggestions of the 
committee members, our staff therefore went 
to work in earnest to make up for these defi- 
ciencies. Before this research was completed, 
we wrote to 521 possible sources of job infor- 
mation—research and publishing organiza- 
tions of all types, trade associations, business 
concerns, labor unions, and trade and tech- 
nical institutions. Of those contacted, 316 
replied, sending lists or copies of materials, 
or replying to the effect that they had hoped 
to develop occupational materials, but had as 
yet not done so. After much checking for 
quality, simplicity, attractiveness, duplica- 
tion, and most adequate coverage, 412 pam- 
phlets were finally selected from 102 different 
sources. The comment may be made here 
that a number of valuable sources and ma- 
terials were uncovered, and that this investi- 
gation was thorough. 

In April, 1944, a tentative purchase order 
was received for five hundred Army Voca- 
tional Information Kits, as they were finally 
entitled, and operations started. Through 
the cooperation of the hundred-odd suppliers, 
materials were furnished at substantial dis- 
counts, and it was possible to deliver the Kits 
complete at about eighty dollars each. 

The difficulties encountered in obtaining 
materials and finishing the Kits were nu- 
merous. Paper, printing, and binding were 
problems for many suppliers. To make for 
foolproof refiling when in use, we had volun- 
teered to stampeach pamphlet with the title of 
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the folder in which it belonged. This stamp- 
ing and the collating proved to be a larger task 
than had been anticipated, and Chicago was 
then, as now, a labor-short area. Nor until 
we were able to obtain, through the Veterans 
Administration, services of disabled dis- 
charged veterans, could we make speedy prog- 
ress in completing the Kits. As the first 
Kits were completed and given a cordial re- 
ception, the order was increased first to two 
thousand, and finally to five thousand units. 
The whole job of counting, organizing, 
stamping, collating, and packing involved 
the handling of more than 2,500,000 items, 
with many times this number of separate op- 
erations! 


Purposes oF THE Kit 


Briefly stated, the Army's purpose in pro- 
viding the Army Vocational Information Kit, 
was to supply officers and enlisted personnel 
with job information helpful to them in ad- 
justing to the post-war world of work. In 
the words of the handbook accompanying 
each Kirt, ‘After a G.I. is discharged from the 
Army and starts out to look for a civilian job 
in the United States, he will find that he can 
choose from nearly twenty thousand different 
ways of earning a living. The vast majority 
of these job opportunities are concentrated in 
a relatively few large occupations, however, 
and the Kit contains helpful information on 
about three hundred of the largest fields.”’ 

The materials in the Kit were carefully 
selected to answer the questions men are most 
likely to ask about occupations in general, 
and about specific fields of work. Included 


are: 


1. Listings of the occupations in the 
United States in which the largest 
number of people are employed. (This 
appears in the handbook.) 

2. Discussions of the factors which in- 
crease and decrease opportunities for 
employment in various fields of work. 
(These are found in the pamphlets them- 
selves, and in the cloth-bound books. ) 

3. Detailed descriptions of a large number 
of specific occupations, with special 
emphasis on employment trends, du- 
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ties, requirements, earnings, and condi- 
tions of work. 

4. Descriptions of systematic mevhods for 
choosing a career. (These are found in 
the books, and in pamphlets piaced in a 
special folder on job adjustment.) 

5. A review of job-hunting tactics. (In 
books and in special folder.) 


MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


While a bibliography of all materials in the 
Kit would require more space than is avail- 
able, some facts as to both books and pam- 
phlets will be of value. 

The seven books are as follows: 


Brewer, John M., and Landy, Edward. 
Occupations Today. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1943. 

Campbell, William G., and Bedford, James 
H. You and Your Future Job. Los Angeles: 
Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 
1944. 

Davey, Mildred A., Smith, Elizabeth M., 
and Myers, Theodore R. Everyday Occu- 
pations. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941. 

Lasher, Willard K., and Richards, Edward 
A. How You Can Get a Better Job. Chi- 
cago: American Technical Society, 1943. 

Lyons, George J., and Martin, Harmon C. 
The Strategy of Job Finding. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 

U. S. Department of Labor and United 
States Employment Service. Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. Part 1: Definitions 
of Titles, and Part II: Titles and Codes. 
Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 


Three of these books are high school texts. 
They were selected by the committee because 
of the variety of occupations covered, because 
the vocabulary and style present no difficul- 
ties, and because few similar books written in 
simple style for adults have been prepared. 

The pamphlet material varies from one- 
page job descriptions to booklets of sixty or 
seventy pages treating an occupation rather 
exhaustively. Most of the leaflets bear copy- 
right notices of 1940 or later, and are simply 
written and well illustrated. 

Because they are so few in number, the 
books are not arranged in the Kits according 
to any plan, but the pamphlets, of course, are 
placed in appropriate file folders. Following 


the general system of the SRA Occupational 
Filing Plan, a simple alphabetic organization 
isused. A tough imprinted folder is provided 
for each of the sixty-nine vocational fields of 
interest to men. In the handbook several 
hundred specific occupations are listed alpha- 
betically, each referred to its appropriate 
field and, consequently, file folder. For ex- 
ample, to find material on butchers, one 
would consult the alphabetical list of specific 
vocations in the handbook, and find the refer- 
ence ‘Butcher. See Retail Trade.’’ Informa- 
tion on butchers, as well as on grocers, filling 
station attendants, and others, can be found 
in the retail trade folder. To make this sys- 
tem even more foolproof, the fields were num- 
bered, as well as arranged alphabetically. The 
stamped pamphlets bear the numeral, as well 
as the field, designation. 

Because some additional subjects needed 
coverage, four file folders not covering fields 
of work were added, making seventy-three 
folders altogether. These are Occupations, 
General; Occupational Adjustment; Post- 
war Employment; and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Included here are the data on the 
over-all job picture, the long-term trends, 
plans for demobilization, and what authori- 
ties are saying about chances for a man to get 
the kind of employment he wants when he 
returns home after the war is over. 

As to source, the material came from 102 
agencies, which can be classified as follows: 


Professional organizations 26 
Publishing companies 23 
Government agencies 11 
Technical schools 11 
Industrial concerns 8 
Trade associations 8 
Social service groups 6 
Research organizations 5 
Labor organizations 2 
Religious organizations 2 

102 


Spreciric Usgs ror THE Kit 


Following are quotations from the hand- 
book, detailing ways in which the Kits may 
be put to use in the Army. 


1. A vocational library service. ‘*‘When 
used as a library unit, the Kit should be 
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kept in a place readily available to the men. 
The poster provided with the Kit should be 
displayed in a prominent place where it 
will attract the attention of as many sol- 
diers as possible. Because of the large num- 
ber of pamphlets and leaflets contained in 
the Kit, it is important that they be kept 
filed properly so that material can be found 
when desired. For this reason it is not 
recommended that persons unfamiliar with 
the filing system be given direct access to 
the Kit. The librarian, or whoever is 
charged with responsibility for the Kit, 
should locate the material for soldiers de- 
siring information.” 

2. A reference library for a course in voca- 
tional information. ‘‘Courses in vocational 
information and post-war career planning 
will be included in the Army Education 
Program. The Kit serves as a ready refer- 
ence library for such courses . . . is spe- 
cifically designed to provide necessary sup- 
plementary reading and study materials." 

3. A teaching aid in other vocational 
courses. “‘The Kit provides supplementary 
reading materials that will be found useful 
in connection with other courses. Since 
most soldiers are taking courses mainly for 
the help they will get in obtaining jobs 
after their discharge from the Army, it is 
desirable to devote some time to the occupa- 
tional implications of the training being 
received.” 

4. A reference aid to educational advisers. 
‘*Many students entering AEP schools over- 
seas will want to know about the relation- 
ship between the courses they take and the 
jobs that may be available to them after 
they get out of the Army. It will be im- 
portant for advisers who help them arrange 
their programs to have information at their 
fingertips on job requirements, working 
conditions, and possible trends for a wide 
range of important occupations. The Kit 
is designed to provide this type of informa- 
tion. 

5. Vocational and educational counseling of 
soldiers to be discharged. ‘‘The Separation 
Section, Office of the Adjutant General, is 
making available vocational and educa- 
tional counseling to men about to be dis- 
charged from the Army at Separation Cen- 
ters, General Hospitals in the United States, 
and at certain ports of embarkation over- 


seas. The Kit will be available to coun- 
selors and counselees in these installa- 
tions.” 


6. Source material for discussions. ‘Where 
formal courses in post-war career planning 
are not available, it will often be desirable 
to hold informal occupational discussions. . 
.. Most of the necessary information may 
be obtained from the material in the Kit.”’ 

7. Material for an occupational bulletin 
board. ‘Extracts or complete leaflets from 
the Kit may be posted on a special bulletin 
board to convey job information 
directly.” 

8. Material for an occupational informa- 
tion column in the local service newspaper. ‘‘The 
Kit contains enough material for an almost 
endless series of columns or articles on the 
subject of occupations.”’ 


Facts REGARDING MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


Because of reproduction difficulties and the 
Army’s stipulation that Kit contents come 
“from existing stockpiles,’’ little effort was 
made to track down job descriptions pub- 
lished in magazines. With this one excep- 
tion, however, a really exhaustive effort to 
find material was carried on. From this re- 
search some interesting information as to the 
adequately, and inadequately, covered fields 
of work was brought to light. Some of the 
fields of work abundantly covered by pam- 
phlet material are: Agriculture; Air Transpor- 
tation; Chemistry; Engineering; Iron, Steel, 
and Machinery; Library Work; and Medical 
and Related Services. 

A dearth of material, however, was dis- 
covered on the following fields of work: 
Dramatic Entertainment, Fishing, Jewelry 
and Watchmaking, Language, Lumber and 
Furniture, Motion Pictures, Non-Ferrous 
Metals, Personal Service, Plastics, Public 
Utilities, Rubber Manufacture, Textile 
Manufacture, Tobacco Manufacture, Ware- 
housing and Cold Storage, and Water Trans- 
portation. 

It is hoped that organizations concerned 
with occupational research will use the latter 
list as a starting point for future publication 
plans. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS AND 
LisRAsRIANS 


The Army Kit presents occupational infor- 
mation under ideal conditions. The classifi- 
cation system is simple yet expandable; the 
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materials are relatively new, authoritative, 
and of wide coverage; and the entire collec- 
tion, while not all-inclusive by any means, is 
large enough to meet most needs for job in- 
formation. In short, a good vertical file of 
occupational information such as librarians 
and counselors have long been urged to build 
for local use! 

Army Kits, however, are not for sale to 
civilians. Like airplanes or jeeps, they are 
delivered by the prime contractor directly to 
the government. Unlike jeeps and B-29’s, 
however, the Army Kit may be built in 
counterpart by anyone who takes the pains 
to do so. 


1. Start with a good system for classify- 
ing occupational materials. Several have 
been described in recent issues of Occupa- 
tions. (Oct., Nov., 1943, Feb., May, 
1944.) 

2. From bibliographies of materials ap- 
pearing in numerous places, compile lists of 
publishers and other groups which pro- 
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vide job information and write for price 
lists and materials. 

3. The file can be kept current by 
watching for publications listed quarterly 
in the Occupational Index, or monthly in the 
Vocational Guide. 


All this, of course, is easier said than done. 
Letters continue to come from schools and 
counseling centers saying, ‘‘If I can’t obtain a 
regular Kit, can I get some sort of substitute 
from you?’’ In answer to urgent demands, 
therefore, Science Research Associates has 
made available a Civilian Vocational Infor- 
mation Kit which, while not as complete as 
the regular kit, at least provides a foundation 
on which to build. 

A good vocational collection takes time, 
cooperation, and resourcefulness to develop. 
It is to be hoped that the Army program for 
making vocational information widely avail- 
able to its personnel will aid and encourage 
counselors and librarians in their provision of 
good job information to civilian America. 


Testing Prospective Nurses 


EDITH MARGARET POTTS, R.N. 


Director, Nurse Testing Division, Psychological Corporation 


N January 1, 1944, there were enrolled 
O in the 1,307 accredited schools of nurs- 
ing in the United States 112,249 student 
nurses. During the academic year of 1943- 
1944, there were admitted approximately 
65,000 students. 

In view of the tremendous need of the 
Armed Forces and the civilian population for 
nurses, it would be pleasant to predict that a 
very large proportion of this 65,000 would be 
graduated from these schools. Methods of 
selection among applicants for admission 
have this aim. However, studies of the 
classes graduated during 1941-1943 showed 
that almost 30 per cent of the students origi- 
nally admitted to these classes had failed to 
graduate. This is a serious loss, both in time 
and in money. 

A study of 4,281 students admitted to the 
schools in one state during 1943 shows that 


by March, 1944, 666 students or 15.5 per cent 
of the group had been lost. The reasons given 
for these eliminations are shown in Taste I. 


Taste I 


Reasons GIvEN FoR ELIMINATION oF STU- 
DENTS FROM SCHOOLS OF NuRSING 








Per 

No. Cent 

Failure in classwork 249 37.4 

Disliked nursing se 0 37.7 

Health reasons 103 15.5 
Reasons 20t connected with nurs- 

ing 93 13.9 

Failure to adjust 71 10.7 

Failure in practice 24 =3.6 

Disciplinary reasons 8 1.2 

Total 666 100.0 





This tremendous loss points clearly to the 
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TaBLeE II 
REASONS FOR ELIMINATION CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 
Eliminated for 
Admitted Failure Other Reasons 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Group A 3,617 84.5 171 4.7 341 9.4 
Group B 416 9.7 38 9.1 54 13.0 
Group C 248 5.8 40 16.1 22 8.9 
Total 4,281 100.0 249 5.8 417 9.7 





need for more careful selection among appli- 
cants for admission. Earlier studies have 
shown that about 90 per cent of the elimina- 
tions for failure in classwork occur duing the 
first semester of the course. Since this is the 
greatest single cause of elimination, account- 
ing for more than one-third of the total num- 
ber, it is interesting to see how more careful 
selection might have reduced this percentage. 
These 4,281 students had been given a battery 
of tests. On the basis of their performance on 
this battery, they had been divided into three 
groups. 

Group C, it was felt, would find the work 
too difficult; Group B might perhaps by 
making effort be able to carry the course; 
Group A should have been able to carry the 
classwork with an average amount of effort. 
At the time of testing Group C composed 
about 20 per cent of the group; Group B 
about 15 per cent, and the remaining 65 per 
cent fell into Group A. The schools had 
much other information concerning their ap- 
plicants and made final decisions as to admis- 
sion on the basis of their total information. 
The composition of the admitted group will 
be found in Columns I and II of Tasze II. 

It will be noted that only in Group C are 
the eliminations for failure greater than the 


Taste III 
Non-Fartures LEAVING ror OTHER REASONS 


Number Leaving for Other 








not Failing Reasons 
No. Per Cent 
Group A 3,446 341 9.8 
Group B 378 54 «14.2 
Group C 208 22 10.6 
Total 4,032 417 10.3 





eliminations for other reasons. This, at this 
stage of the course, is to be expected, since 
failure in classwork occurs for the most part 
during the first semester. Previous studies 
have shown that of those students who do 
not fail, the percentage which leaves for 
other reasons tends to remain fairly constant 
in the three groups. (See Tasre III.) Group 
C is no exception. 

Since, for the most part, the academic cre- 
dentials of all tested applicants met the re- 
quirements of the schools of nursing, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a greater propor- 
tion of Groups B and C would have been ad- 
mitted had they not been tested and the per- 
centage of failures would probably have been 
far greater. Studies made in these same 
schools before a testing program was in- 
augurated support this statement. 

The value to schools of nursing of including 
preadmission tests among their instruments of 
selection is therefore fairly clear. 


APPLYING FOR THE TESTS 


The Division of Testing for Schools of 
Nursing of the Psychological Corporation, 
which has as its main purpose the testing of 
applicants for schools of nursing, was estab- 
lished in 1938. Making application for the 
testing service is a relatively simple proce- 
dure. 

The service is available to any school of 
nursing accredited by its own state. Schools 
may have all their applicants tested or any 
part of the group. Twice a year schedules 
are prepared showing the projected dates and 
cities for testing groups. The current sched- 
ule (running from September, 1944, through 
April, 1945) lists 255 dates in 69 cities. The 
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summer schedule tends to be somewhat 
heavier. These schedules are sent to the 
schools so that they may be given to appli- 
cants. The schools are also supplied with 
cards of application for admission to the ex- 
amination. When the director of a school de- 
cides that an applicant who meets the general 
requirements of the school should take the 
tests, she furnishes her with a card of appli- 
cation and a schedule. The applicant then 
selects the testing place nearest her home and 
sends to the Corporation the application card 
and a fee of five dollars. She is, in turn, sent 
a card of admission to the examination. 


Applicants may be tested at any time from 
a few days to several months before admis- 
sion. The best time is probably six or eight 
months before the beginning of the course. 
The size of the group tested varies from eight 
or ten to about two hundred and fifty. 


Tue BatrTery OF TEsTs 


Since the greatest single cause of elimina- 
tion before graduation is failure in classwork, 
the battery includes a test of scholastic apti- 
tude at college freshman level, in a form 
which is reserved for the use of this division. 
Because it is a speed test, both the speed of 
work and the percentage of items answered 
correctly are reported. This makes possible 
a distinction between the applicant who 
makes a given raw score by slow work with 
few errors, and the one who receives the same 
score because although she attempted many 
more items, she made a larger proportion of 
errors. 

In addition to the scholastic aptitude test, 
two vocabulary tests are used. One of these is 
a general vocabulary test. It correlates posi- 
tively with the scholastic aptitude test 0.58 
but is timed so generously that it becomes 
something of a power test as well as a meas- 
ure of vocabulary. The second vocabulary 
consists of non-technical words which are fre- 
quently encountered in nursing and science 
textbooks. These are both multiple choice 
tests. 

Two reading tests are included in the bat- 
tery. One consists of three scientific para- 
gtaphs and 30 three-choice questions. Since 
comprehension of scientific material is the 
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ability to measure, this test is so timed that 
most subjects finish it. 

The second reading test is designed to 
measure speed. No item was included which 
was answered incorrectly by more than 1 per 
cent of the first thousand subjects. The 
items are simple paragraphs, similar in diffh- 
culty to the following: 

‘As soon as it stopped raining we tried to 
build our fire down near the river. It would 
not burn fast because the wood was too (a) 
crooked, (b) pretty, (c) wet.”’ 

Some measure of the applicant’s attainment 
in science seemed desirable because much of 
the academic work of the first semester in a 
school of nursing is science courses. This is 
measured by the amount of general scientific 
information which she possesses. The 
knowledge called for in this test might be 
acquired in formal courses, but might also 
have been picked up from newspaper or 
magazine reading or from listening to the 
semi-scientific radio programs. It is to some 
extent a measure of scientific vocabulary as 
well as information, as will be seen from this 
sample item: 

‘Migraine is a form of: (a) headache, (b) 
cereal, (c) heart trouble, (d) protein, (e) 
enzyme.”’ 

Certain courses in the curriculum of schools 
of nursing and certain nursing duties require 
the solving of arithmetic problems and the 
use of decimals, fractions, and percentage. 
Therefore, measures of these abilities have 
been included in the battery. 

Nursing is not altogether concerned with 
classwork. Although manual dexterity is 
perhaps not quite so important as many 
people assume, the student whose ability to 
perceive spatial relationships is limited and 
who lacks motor coordination probably has 
more difficulty than one not thus handi- 
capped. The battery therefore includes a test 
which measures certain forms of motor speed 
and coordination and the ability to perceive 
certain types of spatial relationships. 


PERSONALITY TESTING 


A nurse may be able to maintain high 
scholastic averages and may be extremely 
skilful with her hands but may still be a poor 
nurse because of personality defects. To re- 
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port that a measure of the desirable qualities 
for a nurse has been found and is proving to 
be extremely valuable would be unfortunately 
not the case. The Division of Testing for 
schools of nursing uses a personality inven- 
tory. The schools tend to use the results as 
an aid in guidance. The weaknesses of a total 
score on an inventory are too well known to 
be repeated here. It is enough to say that al- 
though the schools of nursing seem to feel 
that these scores are of some value, neither 
they nor we are entirely satisfied. Nor has it 
been proved statistically that there is any per- 
sonality pattern (as measured by an inven- 
tory, that is the best one for nursing. Hence, 
we are still experimenting with new methods 
of measuring personality, while retaining the 
inventory for whatever value it may have. 
This part of the program needs further ex- 
perimentation to achieve satisfactory results. 

Within a few days of the scheduled day of 
testing, usually less than ten, a report for 
each applicant is forwarded to the school. 
This report gives the raw score, the percentile 
rank as compared with students graduating 
the previous year, and a graphic representa- 
tion of the rank among current applicants. 
(During the next few months we hope to add 
the rank for each applicant tested in her own 
geographical area.) 

Because the director of a school of nursing 
is a specialist in nursing, not a psychologist, 
this rating is further explained, as will be 
seen from the heading for a report: 


Percentile of 
Those Who 
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school, the general procedure is to consider 
all the data concerning applicants, including 
the test scores, and to select for admission 
those who seem most desirable and most 
likely to be able to carry the course. Many 
schools have established minimum critical 
scores on the tests, below which they do not 
ordinarily admit applicants. These vary 
greatly from school to school. Figure 1 
shows median and range of scores made by 
students accepted in eight schools. 

Because schools of nursing differ in the 
standards for admission of students as well as 
in the preparation of their faculties, and in 
their standards of achievement, studies based 
upon the entire group of admitted students, 
though they have been helpful in discovering 
general levels below which the admission of 
students is uneconomical, have not always 
been entirely useful to the individual school. 
For some schools, where the numbers have 
been adequate for the purposes, local studies 
have been made. These have demonstrated 
clearly the need for more such studies. 

A study of 9,294 sudetnts admitted to a 
group of schools over a three-year period will 
be found in Taste IV. This shows that as 
scores on the scholastic aptitude test drop, 
the percentage of students graduated also de- 
clines. Of students scoring below 69 on this 
test (even though the very few admitted were 
probably given this chance because of other 
seemingly outstanding characteristics) only 
one student in six completed the course; of 
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For the same reason, an interpretation of 
the findings is furnished, including a listing of 
apparent strengths and weaknesses, sugges- 
tions as to needed improvements and possible 
difficulties, and an estimate of the probability 
that the applicant will be able to carry the 
course. This estimate is based on a study of 
the progress made by students in previous 
classes who have made scores similar to that 
of the applicant now being considered. 

Although the details vary from school to 


those whose scores fell between 69 and 99, 
less than half completed the course. It would 
seem to be poor economy to admit two stu- 
dents for each one graduated, especially since 
other studies have shown that that one 
student is seldom among the more capable 
and desirable of the group. To guide high 
school students at these levels of intelligence 
toward nursing would seem neither kind nor 
scientifically defensible. 

A study of 500 students was recently com- 











Ficure 1 
MEDIAN AND Ranog oF Scorgs (INCLUDING 25TH AND 75TH PERCENTILE Points) MapgE By 
Applicants ACCEPTED IN 8 ScHOOLs IN 1943 


Each bar represents one of 8 schools; shaded area is bounded by 25th and 75th percentile points; double hori- 
zontal bar marks median for that school. 
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TaBie IV 
PERCENTAGE OF ELIMINATION AT Various LEvets or Scuoxastic APTITUDE AMONG CLASSES 
GRADUATING FROM ScHooLs or NursInG—FALt, 1938, To Fat, 1941 














Scholastic — Per Cent Eliminated 
Aptitude No. of For Failure For Other Per Cent 
Score Cases in Classwork Reasons Total Graduated 
190+ 33 0 15 15 85 
180-189 125 4 22 26 74 
170-179 337 2 21 23 77 
160-169 758 3 20 23 77 
150-159 1,323 5 19 24 76 
140-149 1,694 8 21 29 71 
130-139 1,912 12 18 30 70 
120-129 1,565 15 18 33 67 
110-119 912 18 19 37 63 
100-109 374 28 15 43 57 
90-99 169 36 12 48 52 
80-89 59 44 24 68 32 
70-79 21 43 14 57 43 
60-69 10 60 20 80 20 
50-59 1 100 0 100 0 
40-49 1 100 0 100 0 
Total 9,294 11.6 19.1 30.7 69.3 





pleted for one school. In this group no stu- 
dent had been admitted with a scholastic apti- 
tude score below 320 and less than a dozen 
with scores of less than 130. The median 
score was 149. This group had obviously 
been selected carefully. Of the thirteen stu- 
dents who left because of failure in classwork, 
only two had scores above this median and 
these two stood only three points above it. 
Because the group was so homogenous and 
also a definitely above average group, there 
was on the whole a relatively small spread of 
grades. With so homogeneous a group, one 
would scarcely expect to find high correlation 
between test scores and average grades; nor 
did we. However, the correlation between 
the scores made on the measure of scholastic 
aptitude and grades was 0.267; between 
paragraph comprehension and grades, 0.399. 

A study of 436 students graduated from a 
group of schools gave a correlation of 0.406 
between the test of scholastic aptitude and 
average class grades made during the three 
years. Here the range of scores was far 
wider, being 91-196. These correlations are 
admittedly not high but they are comparable 
to those usually obtained in simila: studies in 
colleges. 


Arps IN SELECTION 


On the whole, directors of schools of nurs- 
ing seem to feel that the testing service is of 
distinct value both for selecting among appli- 
cants and for guidance of students after ad- 
mission to the school. Many letters through 
the years contain statements to this effect. 
Moreover, when a director leaves a school 
where she has used the tests and goes to one 
where they have not been used, she usually 
sets into motion the machinery for testing in 
the new school. One director has installed 
the service in four schools since she first used 
it. 

Among the more specific values which 
directors of schools of nursing have men- 
tioned are the following: 


1. By not admitting students almost 
certain to fail, the school saves money, for 
maintenance and instruction of students are 
a considerable expense the first year, when 
students give relatively little service in re- 
turn. 

2. By not admitting students almost 
certain to fail, the instructors have more 
time available for those students who are 
more likely to become satisfactory nurses. 
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3. By knowing weaknesses ahead of 
time, applicants can be advised as to the 
necessity of overcoming them. Applicants, 
for instance, are not infrequently directed 
toward reading clinics if their reading 
scores are unsatisfactory but they give 
promise in other directions. Another pos- 
sible improvement is in the knowledge of 
arithmetic. 

4. Even though the mechanical apti- 
tude test used is not entirely satisfactory 
and correlates rather disappointingly with 
grades in the nursing arts, directors and in- 
structors find that scores on this measure 
have a certain value in making teaching 
plans. By grouping together those who 
stand very low on this measure and giving 
this group special attention and extra prac- 
tice, better results have been obtained than 
when these students are taught in a group 
with those who can develop skills more 
easily. 

5. Personality inventories have many 
shortcomings. Applicants may be unable 
to record their reactions accurately, or they 
may try to answer in a way which will put 
them in a desirable light. In spite of this, 
when the answers show an extreme trend in 
any direction, the faculty is thereby warned 
that the student might find adjustment to 
the profession difficult and can plan early 
help for such students, thus often avoiding 
the development of the difficulties. Even 


though the exact placement may be some- 
what inaccurate, an inventory seems in 
most Cases to point out possible trends of 
behavior. 


For THE CouNSELOR 


The implications for the vocational coun- 
selors seem fairly clear. Students whose abil- 
ity falls below the middle of their high school 
class should, as a rule, be steered away from 
nursing as a career. Students whose class- 
work has not been on an above average level 
should also be helped to realize that their 
chance for success as nurses is slight. Girls 
who plan to enter nursing should be urged to 
select their school early and to apply long 
enough before the date of entrance so that 
they may be able to overcome remediable 
weaknesses shown by the testing. Special 
attention should be given to vocabularies and 
reading skills. It would also seem desirable 
to make some provision for a review of simple 
arithmetic and more especially of methods of 
solving problems. Since these are fairly defi- 
nite requirements for success in nursing, it 
would be advisable to know them and to use 
them in counseling. 








Acknowledgment should be made to Sylvia Faroff, 
for her meticulous work in compiling the statistics for 
this paper. 


How the Navy Selects Reserve Officers for Billets 


JOHN H. CORNEHLSEN, JR. 


Lieutenant, USNR, Officer-in-Charge, Officer Selection Unit, Officer Distribution Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 


cay CxassiFicaTion and Selection are 
two functions carried on by The Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. The purpose of these 
activities is to make effective use of officer 
manpower available for prosecuting the war. 
This article will describe the developments in 
officer selection. 

Officer selection is not a new-fangled frill. 
It has been an important factor in assuring 
good candidates for instruction at the Naval 
Academy for many years. Officer selection 
has also been the means by which the Navy is 


assured of having the best qualified officers 
rise in the ranks and assume important com- 
mands. Selection of this sort was effected 
through the selection boards which have been 
so important in naval history, and which are 
an important feature of promotion policies at 
present. 

However, the complexity of naval equip- 
ment during the present war and the resultant 
increase in specialization for various types of 
duty have made it necessary to introduce new 
procedures in keeping with the new prob- 
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lems. Admiral King has stated, ‘“The varie- 
ties and intricacies in material make it neces- 
sary that we train specific men for specific 
jobs."" The President expressed a similar 
thought when he said, *“The problem is to 
have the right number of the right people in 
the right places at the right time."’ Natu- 
rally, officer needs at the time of processing 
and training are determining factors in the 
rauge of billet assignments for which an 
officer is considered. 

Basically, by officer selection is meant the 
dissemination ‘of billet information, testing, 
interviewing, and analyzing all pertinent 
data about the officers which may be useful in 
determining their qualifications for special- 
ized training and for billet assignment. If 
recorded data or past experience do not indi- 
cate a specific billet, the techniques of officer 
selection aim to provide additional informa- 
tion which will insure the best use of the 
officer's aptitudes and abilities. By develop- 
ing this program it has been possible to im- 
prove morale, decrease the number of officers 
“bilging’’ from special training courses, and 
to reduce the time involved in preparing an 
officer for competent performance of duty 
afloat. 

This program is being carried out and de- 
veloped by the Officer Selection Unit, Officer 
Distribution Division of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. This Unit has two major func- 
tions: to assist in selecting officers for various 
types of training; to serve as technical ad- 
viser and offer technical assistance to naval 
activities concerned with procurement, place- 
ment, and classification. 

In selecting officers for training the follow- 
ing are considered specific responsibilities: 


(a) To determine the requirements of 
officers to be selected for training in 
the various officer schools and opera- 
tional training activities. 

(b) To revise requirements whenever nec- 
essary to fit changes in the training 
programs and variations in the caliber 
of men available as officers. 

(c) To state requirements wherever pos- 
sible in terms of valid test scores and 
other objective criteria. 

(d) To assist in test construction and re- 
search programs for developing selec- 
tion tests. 


Ce) Toselect, train, and assign Interview- 

ing Officers and other trained person- 
T scouted by selection programs at 
officer training activities. 

(f) To develop procedures and supply 
informational materials to be used by 
Interviewing Officers, Classification 
and Selection Officers, and other dim 

cers engaged in officer selection activi- 

ties. Tests used by these officers are 
developed by the Test and Research 
Unit as needs are determined. 

(g) To establish and administer proce- 
dures for carrying out special officer 
selection programs. 

Ch) To assist in establishing selection pro- 
cedures at naval activities. 

Gi) To administer and improve selection 
programs at Midshipmen and Indoc- 
trination Schools and Naval ROTC 
Units. 

(j) To transmit selection requirements 
and procedures to the Coast Guard 
and Marines in order that suitable 
officer material may be supplied to 
Navy officer schools from these 
sources. 

(k) Toassist in establishing V-12 selection 
requirements and procedures. 


In the discharge of the second function, 
specific responsibilities are assumed as the 
needs for technical assistance arise. 


SpeciaL SELECTION PROGRAMS 
The first approaches to the problem of 
selecting officers for various types of training 
were undertaken to meet specific needs. 
Typical of these were the following: 


1. The selection of officers for training 
in the Fleet Sound Schools. Suitable selec- 
tion tests were devised in cooperation with 
the National Defense Research Council, 
and minimum standards for the selection of 
underwater sound officers have been in op- 
eration for the past year. 

2. Specialized selection program to 
select Pre-Radar officer rl dates from 
Reserve Midshipmen Schools. Special tests 
were constructed by the Test and Research 
unit, procedures outlined and the program 
put into effect. Follow-up studies indicate 
that this battery is an effective aid in select- 
ing officers who succeed in this training. 
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3. Selection of officers for submarine 
training. Selection requirements were de- 
or and procedures inaugurated which 
included the use of a traveling Selection 
Board. This board interviews candidates 
who have been screened first by the Inter- 
viewing Officers at Reserve Midshipmen 
Schools. 

4. Special selection program to select 
candidates for the Supply Corps School at 
Harvard. Preliminary selections were made 
by Interviewing Officers at Midshipmen 
schools on the basis of qualifications and 
information furnished. This procedure 
eliminated the need for having Bureau of 
Naval Personnel representatives visit each 
school. In general, this method has been 
adopted for all selection programs which 
previously required the services of special 
representatives. 

5. Development of a program for the 
selection of officers for Special Radar Train- 
ing. On the basis of research completed on 
the selection of Fighter Director Officers, 
selection requirements and appropriate tests 
were determined. A follow-up study is 
now being conducted of the selection pro- 
cedures in effect. 

6. A special program to select qualified 
officers for Fighter Director training from 
officers assigned to A-V(S) duties. This 
program was based on results of research on 
qualifications of Fighter Director Officers 
carried on by the National Defense Re- 
search Council. Interviewing Officers 
tested and interviewed all A-V(S) officers 
stationed at air bases within the continen- 
tal limits of the United States and made 
recommendations with regard to their 
qualifications for Fighter Director training. 

7. Special programs for the selection of 
Bomb Disposal Officers, Instructor Train- 
ing Officers, Rifle Training Officers, Inter- 
viewing Officers, Enlisted Selection Offi- 
cers, Billet Analysis Officers, Oriental 
Language Officers, and many others. 


SELECTION REQUIREMENTS 


A Manual of Selection Requirements has 
been developed which includes the qualifica- 
tions and selection criteria for sea-going naval 
billets, and other billets for which special 
selection requests have been made. Require- 
ments include educational background, civil- 
iam experience, minimum test scores, and 
other pertinent information which is of as- 


sistance in locating qualified officers. It is 
planned that this manual will eventually in- 
clude selection requirements on all naval bil- 
lets so that standard procedures will be in 
effect both in the Bureau and in the field. 


INTERVIEWING Orfricers PRoGRAM 


A letter from the Chief of Naval Personnel 
dated 19 July, 1943, established the inter- 
viewing officer program at Midshipmen 
Schools and Indoctrination Schools. The 
function of these officers is to (1) serve as 
sources of information and give counseling 
assistance to student officers, and (2) inter- 
view and test student officers so that well- 
considered recommendations for assignment 
can be made to the Officer Detail Section in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Officers with the desired educational and 
civilian experience were selected and trained 
both at the Bureau of Naval Personnel and at 
training stations which permitted duty afloat 
on various types of naval ships and craft. 
Officers so selected capitalized on their 
specialized civilian training and experience. 
Their training afloat gave them first-hand in- 
formation about a wide range of officer 
billets. 

Since the inauguration of the program, 
needed materials and standardized proce- 
dures have been developed. Standardized 
selection tests developed by the Test and Re- 
search Unit are now available. These in- 
clude: Officer Qualification Test (alternate 
forms), Officer Classification Test, Personal 
Inventory, Biographical-Preference Inven- 
tory, and tests for selection in specialized 
areas. 

Representative of other manuals and forms 
developed are: Types of Naval Officer Duty— 
Reserve Midshipmen, Types of Naval Officer 
Duty—Naval Reserve Officers, Information 
Bulletins describing officer duty for twenty- 
eight types of ships and stations, Duty Rec- 
ommendation Report Form, and Training 
School Report. 

Techniques and procedures are now well 
established. Interviewing Departments at 
Midshipmen and Indoctrination Schools are 
adequately staffed with trained personnel. 
Each student officer is given an interview of 
about 20 minutes. Tests are administered and 
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information on billets disseminated. Duty 
recommendation reports summarizing all per- 
tinent information are forwarded to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Reports of grades 
and standardized test scores are forwarded to 
advanced training activities on the Training 
School Report. Analyses of duty recommen- 
dations and orders indicate that orders are 
issued in accordance with recommendations 
except when last minute quota changes re- 
quire adjustments. 


Oruer SELECTION PRroBLEMS 


Other early activities of the Officer Selec- 
tion Unit were undertaken in connection with 
Officer Procurement. These consisted of: (1) 
developing a manual of standard procedures 
in processing applicants for commission or 
warrant in the U. S. Naval Reserve; (2) de- 
veloping a rating scale; (3) developing a 
standardized qualification test; (4) training 
officers in the use of the new procedures; (5) 
developing procedures for the commissioning 
of naval recruits. 

The Officer Fitness Report in use was re- 
viewed. A revised fitness report has been de- 
veloped which includes a rating scale incor- 
porating recent developments in rating scale 
construction. 

In March, 1944, the development of a 
classification and selection program for offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel for the Amphibious 
Training Command, Atlantic Fleet, was be- 
gun. Officer classification units, appropriate 
selection requirements, and standardized tests 
are now in use at all Atlantic Amphibious 
Training Commands. A similar program is 
now being developed at the Amphibious 
Training Command, Pacific Fleet. 

Classification and selection programs have 
been developed at the Destroyer Pre-Com- 
missioning Center, the Attack Transport 


(APA) Pre-Commissioning Center, and the 
Aircraft Carrier Escort (CVE) Pre-Com- 
missioning Center. 

Assistance was given in developing proce- 
dures for the selection of Naval ROTC candi- 
dates from V-12 students. Recommendations 
were made concerning tests and other criteria 
to be employed in selection. Suggestions and 
recommendations have been made with re- 
gard to the general selection procedures to be 
employed for screening for various types of 
training within the V-12 program. 


SUMMARY 


There is still much to be done to refine and 
complete the usefulness of officer selection in 
all phases of naval officer placement. Classi- 
fication and selection programs at advanced 
training activities are at various stages of de- 
velopment. Procedures with regard to de- 
mobilization and the selection of officers for 
retention in the Navy are now under considera- 
tion. It is generally conceded that the ad- 
vances made thus far have greatly increased 
the efficiency with which the qualifications of 
newly commissioned officers are being uti- 
lized. It is also generally recognized that the 
advanced training bases now having classifi- 
cation and selection programs have improved 
officer training and have produced better bal- 
anced and more effective officer complements 
for newly constructed vessels. Research has 
been inaugurated in all areas of officer selec- 
tion so that selection procedures and stand- 
ards may be improved. The Navy demands 
constant research and careful processing for 
ordnance and other naval matériel so that no 
ship will go into battle with faulty equip- 
ment. The same procedures and research are 
necessary if the Navy is to continue to make 
the best use of officer manpower. 








A Blind Teacher Speaks 


A. D. IMERTI 


ANY SPLENDID young men who have 

been trained for the teaching profession 
are fighting in our Armed Forces today. 
These men were either teaching or were 
prepared to teach language and literature, 
the arts and sciences, the wide range of sub- 
jects in a modern curriculum. 

This war, like the last one will undoubt- 
edly take its cruel toll of disabilities. Blind- 
ness will have a conspicuous place in the roll- 
call of war casualties. 

What will happen to the war-blinded 
college and university students and gradu- 
ates? Will they be forced to rely on inade- 
quate government pensions which stifle the 
creative instinct of the trained professional 
mind? Will they be forced to accept fields of 
endeavor for which they are not qualified? 
If these questions are answered in the af- 
firmative, the principles for which these men 
fought become a hollow mockery indeed. 

My own personal experience may help 
point the way to teachers blinded by the war 
who fear they may have to give up their 
professional dream. 

The first warnings of my impending blind- 
ness appeared whenI was only seventeen, when 
I found it increasingly difficult to read print. 
I had always been an avid reader, and the 
very thought of not being able to read and 
enjoy the classics which I loved was a deeply 
disturbing factor. My immediate resolution 
was to study Braille. In a period of three 
months, I acquired a fair reading knowledge 
of the wonderful system invented by a French- 
man as an aid to his own blindness. 

A year later, blindness descended upon me 
with its full impact. It was a shock to me, 
in spite of all the precautions I had taken to 
prepare myself for the inevitable. I was to 
discontinue my college education for two full 
years. 

I had to admit to myself that I was badly 
shaken, but never once did I feel that my 
battle was hopeless. There was an un- 


wavering conviction within me which told 


me that the power of the human mind could 
conquer almost any obstacle. 

Foreign languages had always fascinated 
me. My musical ear enabled me to repro- 
duce linguistic sounds accurately. It was like 
having absolute pitch for languages. I had 
learned Italian almost simultaneously with 
English. During a year in a Franco-Ameri- 
can school I heard French spoken at the age of 
six. Owing to the fact that my father had 
business dealings with Spanish - speaking 
people, I had heard that tongue spoken for 
several years. My high school training in 
these languages had given me a good gram- 
matical foundation. Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Spaniards had often mistaken me for a na- 
tive of their respective countries. Were not 
all these attributes those of a good language 
teacher? 


I Cuosz To TEACH 


I had read about Newton's associate, 
Saunderson, being appointed Cambridge pro- 
fessor of physics, although blind from birth. 
I had also learned that institutions of higher 
education like Columbia, Harvard, and the 
University of Michigan had been proud to 
have blind teachers on their faculties. The 
lethargy which had possessed me for two 
years disappeared as if by a miracle. I de- 
cided to return to college and to prepare my- 
self for the teaching profession. 

Because of the lack of college textbooks in 
Braille, I was compelled to do my work with 
the assistance of readers. It is difficult to 
estimate the wonderful training in memory 
and aural acuity which the blind student 
acquires in doing his work with the help of 
readers. This training has been of immense 
importance to me in my nine years as a tutor 
and teacher. 

My first teaching experience came while 
still a student at City College. For three 
and one-half years I tutored my classmates 
in Romance languages, as well as a number of 


persons from the business world. When I 
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helped my students with their written exer- 
cises, I soon learned that I could easily detect 
their errors in spelling by their hesitation to 
pronounce certain words. 

The blind teacher must be absolute master 
of his subject matter. I am convinced that 
the sighted student is more at ease if his blind 
teacher does not have to refer constantly to 
his Braille notes. When a blind teacher 
knows his subject matter well, he can follow 
and at the same time interpret the textbooks 
used by his students. 

After graduation from college, I was con- 
fronted with man’s eternal problem, how to 
make a living. World War II soon after- 
ward set the world ablaze, and a decreased 
enrollment in draft age young men made the 
possibility of procuring a college teaching 
position extremely unlikely. Teaching in 
secondary schools was almost out of the 
question. Perhaps some day secondary school 
authorities will discover that the problem of 
maintaining discipline among adolescents is 
governed by the personality of the teacher, 
be he blind or sighted. 

The Federal Adult Education and High 
School Remedial projects gave my pedagogic 
talents the desired outlet. I was assigned as 
a teacher of blind adults at the Lighthouse, 
and of sighted adults at the Central Com- 
mercial High School. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience to have as many as forty-five adults 
studying Spanish with me at the evening ses- 
sion of the Central Commercial High School. 
The evening principal was enthusiastic in 
his praises of my work. 

In the meantime I had taught remedial 
French to teen-age girls in a summer session 
of the Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
The girls were appreciative and well behaved. 
Several months after this interesting experi- 
ence, I was awarded a scholarship by Ford- 
ham University for credits towards my M.A. 
Soon I hope to start working for my doctor- 
ate. 


SrarTinc My Own ScHoo. 


When there were no longer adult and 
remedial classes to teach, I was thrown on 
my own resources. Since college positions 
were hard to get, I was forced to rely on my 


own initiative. Within two weeks, I had 
organized the Imerti Modern Language In- 
stitute. The experiences I have had as the 
director of my own language school are 
most interesting. 

When I started my school I was fully aware 
of the hard struggle I would have to face 
before I could win full recognition from a 
skeptical public. My previous experience 
with all types of students had given me the 
confidence to adapt myself to any teaching 
situation. My great problem now was to 
endeavor to overcome the skepticism and 
selfish indifference of my fellow beings. 
The very fact that some of my adult students 
from the Central Commercial High School 
had remained with me was a definite en- 
couragement. 

Since personal recommendation is a slow 
process in building an enrollment, I found 
that the most effective way to obtain students 
was to advertise in the Sunday newspapers 
and in the telephone book. It would be 
interesting to me to note the reactions of 
people who in most cases had never before 
had personal dealings with a blind individual. 
A blind teacher in a recognized college is 
automatically accepted by his students. The 
students who come to me are under no such 
obligations to accept me. 

The experiences which I have encountered 
in the past two years would be tantamount 
to a course in human nature. The nega- 
tive results I receive from those who will not 
tolerate my sometimes un-noticeable handi- 
cap, or from those who are just shopping 
around for a luxuriously decorated school, 
are experiences which I have learned to ac- 
cept for what they are. 

On the other hand I am happy to report 
that I have had among my students many 
interesting people of the business and profes- 
sional world. Among these have been min- 
isters, rabbis, an editor of a prominent maga- 
zine, an executive of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and many others. Significantly 
enough, I had as one of my students a woman 
who had directed her own language school in 
Florida. 

To the brave veterans who have envisioned 
teaching careers, I say they can reach their 
goal. The blind have made good teachers. 
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Their blindness may help to make them even 
better teachers. Sighted Americans are slowly 
learning that blind persons can make a 
creditable showing in teaching as well as 
in other professions. May intelligent co- 
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operation and understanding be assured to 
the blinded veterans who wish to follow 
this profession in the post-war world. From 
the depths of my heart I trust America will 
not fail them. 


Practical Nursing as a Vocation 


HILDA M. TORROP 


President, National Association for Practical Nurse Education 


.. . the practical nurse has become an indispensable agent tn the 
community organization for the care of the sick. The war has 
merely accentuated the need of this addition to our nursing 
personnel, and in our judgment every effort should be made 
without delay to develop an effective method for the recruitment 
of women for practical training and for the development of 
facilities for the training and placement of this auxiliary nursing 
corps.—From a statement adopted by the Public Relations 
Committee of the New York Academy of Medicine. 


N ORDER to avoid misunderstanding, the 
I term practical nurse as used in this article 
refers to a man or woman who has received 
a formal course of instruction, usually nine 
months to a year, in a school of practical 
nursing that meets the standards approved by 
state boards of nurse examiners, in states 
where these workers are licensed, or by the 
National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education. 

She (or he) is between 18 and 50 years of 
age, has completed at least 8 years of ele- 
mentary school, is in good health, and will be 
prepared by classroom work and hospital ex- 
perience to care for semi-acute, convalescent, 
and chronic patients in hospitals, at home, 
or with visiting nurse associations. Upon 
graduation, she is a vocationally prepared 
worker. In no sense of the word should she 
be looked upon as comparable to a poorly 
prepared professional nurse. She stands on a 
sure foundation, equipped to give the neces- 
sary nursing care to the largest category of 
our sick population, the chronic and the long 
time convalescent. 


ENDORSEMENT 


It is both significant and necessary to the 
development of practical nursing as a voca- 
tion, that it has received the endorsement of 


the medical and nursing professions, of 
authorities in vocational education, and of 
persons directly concerned with practical 
nurse education. 

The National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education is composed of men and 
women who believe in the need for the trained 
practical nurse and her place in the nursing 
service demanded by the community. The 
Association seeks advice from a committee of 
consultants. Its standing committees study 
practical nurse curricula, accreditation of 
practical nurse schools, and supplemental 
courses for volunteer workers who may wish 
to continue in the post-war era as licensed 
practical nurses. 

The Joint Committee on Auxiliary Nursing 
Service of the three national nursing associa- 
tions, the Working Committee on Practical 
Nursing of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the Public Relations Committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine are actively con- 
cerned with the definition of practical nurse 
services, promotion of good schools with 
sound curricula, licensure of all who nurse 
for hire, and suitable placement of the gradu- 
ate group. 


Pre-War Ficures 


According to the 1940 Census, almost 200,- 
000 women were employed as practical nurses, 
the larger number in general hospitals or 
institutions caring for chronic, mental, and 
long-time convalescent patients. 

“Those who live in rural areas have a 
relatively larger share of practical nurses 
than of professional nurses. One third (33 
per cent) of the male and more than a fourth 
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PRACTICAL NURSING AS A VOCATION 


(28 per cent) of the female practical nurses 
in 1940 worked in rural non-farm or rural 
farm areas as compared with 22 of the male 
and 14 of the female professional nurses. 
Similar information was not available from 
the 1940 Census on attendants in hospitals 
and institutions but they are more likely to 
be found in urban than in rural areas.""! 

These figures connote neither preparation 
for the vocation nor appropriate use of ser- 
vices. They do indicate a wide-spread moti- 
vation toward practical nursing as an ac- 
cepted mode of earning a living and an equally 
wide-spread use of these services by the medi- 
cal profession and the public. As a corollary 
to this evidenced demand, it is worth noting 
that practical nurses wherever employed are 
prepared to give a certain amount of home- 
making service. This varies greatly in 
amount, depending on the economic status 
of the patient, degree of illness, etc. 

In the light of the wartime experience of 
hospitals and institutions in the use of the 
volunteer worker, and particularly the bril- 
liant service record of the Red Cross Nurses 
Aide Corps, it is to be expected that use of 
trained practical nurses will be enormously 
increased after the war, following study of the 
ratio of practical to professional nurses that 
willyield the highest return in efficiency,econ- 
omy, and job satisfaction. 

The writer is one of those who feel that 
much more attengion paid to this last item by 
hospital admini¢trators and nursing organi- 
zations would result in valuable returns to 
patient, institution, and worker. 


TRAINING FaAcILiTIEs 


There are approximately 48 approved 
schools for the preparation of practical nurses. 
These are mostly concentrated on the east 
and west coasts, leaving large areas without 
training facilities. These schools are ap- 
proved by State Boards of Nurse Examiners in 
states where licensure is provided, and by the 
National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education in other instances. This ‘‘ap- 
proval’’ does not mean as much as it should. 
Little help has been given to these schools, 
outmoded regulations are still in effect, 


1 Unpublished monograph, Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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and many have never been visited by any 
standard enforcing agency. The Accrediting 
Committee of the National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education is engaged in 
setting up minimum standards for approved 
schools, and the association hopes to imple- 
ment the work of the committee by field 
visits and consultation service. 

The pattern followed by many schools at 
present consists of three months’ basic prepa- 
ration in lectures and demonstrations, fol- 
lowed by six months’ hospital experience and 
class work. This experience is generaily 
given in the care of semi-acute, medical, sur- 
gical, obstetric, pediatric, and chronic cases. 

Vocational pamphlets,? available on re- 
quest, have been prepared by the National 
Nursing Council for War Service and the 
New York State Recruitment and Education 
Committee. They present the picture of the 
training program and opportunities of the 
graduate practical nurse. 


Cost or TRAINING 


Tuition costs vary from nothing to $110. 
During the hospital experience, full main- 
tenance and a small stipend are generally 
provided. In ome instance this stipend 
amounts to $35 a month, plus maintenance. 
Great flexibility in regulations regarding 
“living in’’ or at home during the course 
makes it possible for the married woman, 
with or without children, to choose the 
school best suited to her particular situation. 
It is evident from the above that the voca- 
tional interview preceding enrollment is 
important. More than 1,200 women visited 
the office of the New York State Recruitment 
and Education Committee last year for ad- 
vice on practical nurse training. 


LICENSURE 


The American Nurses Association has 
recommended to its state associations the 
licensure of all who nurse for hire. Standards 
and controls so established will protect both 
the public and the nurse. The study of satis- 
factory state legislation reveals many prob- 
lems: Title, length of course, entrance re- 
quirements, waiver provided to cover those 

2 Earn and Serve—Your Wartime Job, Your Peacetime 


Security. Available at 250 West 57th Street, New York 
19,N. Y. 
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already working as practical nurses. The 
National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education has sent a memorandum to each 
legislative committee of state nurses associa- 
tions to the effect that it favors practical 
nurse as a title, because of its general use and 
understanding by the public and the medical 
profession in every state. The values at- 
tached to training and licensure are thought 
to lend themselves to interpretation more 
easily under the accustomed title. 


SALARIES AND Hours 


The dearth of non-commercial placement 
bureaus and of placement bureaus with good 
personnel practices, has led to a situation 
characterized by exploitation of worker and 
employer. It has been reported that certain 
registries are demanding 9, 10, 12 dollars a 
day for practical nurse services, while in 
another city graduates of an approved prac- 
tical nurse school are being sent out at $25 
a week by the registry maintained by their 
school. Hours of employment vary from 8 
to 20 hours resident duty. In hospitals, 8 
or 10 hour duty is the rule and salaries vary 
almost as much as in private practice. 


PLACEMENT Bureau Stupy 


Practical Nurses of New York Incorpo- 
rated, a state association of licensed practical 
nurses, with approximately 3,000 member- 
ship, is studying placement practices with 
the aid of its Recruitment and Education 
Committee. Asa result of this study, recom- 
mendations will be made regarding the es- 
tablishment of an experimental non-commer- 
cial placement bureau, incorporating the best 
features of vocational counseling service and 
an on-the-job advisory service for the prac- 
tical nurse engaged in nursing practice in the 
home. 


GRADUATE OpporTUNITIES 


These lie mainly in three fields: institu- 
tion, home, and visiting nurse service. The 
older and younger women may be found in 
any of the three fields, with a tendency on the 
part of the older women to choose home 
nursing or nursing in a convalescent institu- 
tion where the pressure of work may be less. 


Practical nursing as a vocation offers ex- } 


ceptional opportunities in job satisfaction 
and financial remuneration for the woman 
over 35, the girl or woman who did not 
finish high school, the girl who cannot enter 
a professional school because of unacceptable 
academic standing, and for the vocationally 
minded individual who does not wish to 
undertake three years’ professional prepara- 
tion. 

The profile of the most-likely-to-succeed 
practical nurse resembles that of any success- 
ful business and professional woman. It is a 
grave mistake to teach by example or precept 
that nurses are ‘‘different.’’ Attention to 
grooming and carriage, ability to talk in- 
telligently on current affairs, recreation and 
reading on a suitable level, living conditions 
that provide balance for a work life spent 
in the sick room, an active interest in com- 
munity affairs—we seek to develop these 
indications of social maturity in the student 
practical nurse, for her graduate role is exact- 


ing. 
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Philadelphia’s School-Work Program 


BRUCE L. LE SEUR 
Supervisor, School-Work Program, Schoo! District of Philadelphia 


HE Partapetpaia School-Work Program 

was introduced in September, 1943, to 
keep youth in school, to promote greater flexi- 
bility in arranging the school day for pupils 
engaged in part-time work, and to develop a 
closer relationship between the curriculum 
and student employment. The Superinten- 
dent of Schools launched the program by 
sending letters to approximately two thou- 
sand employers asking for their cooperation 
in this plan to help youth serve in the national 
emergency, without sacrificing their school- 
ing. To the 11,421 boys and girls who se- 
cured employment certificates during July and 
August, 1943, the Superintendent also sent 
letters stressing the importance of continuing 
their education and urging them to return to 
classes. 

As the School-Work Program expanded, 
a gteat variety of activities developed. 
Through all of these has run a common 
theme: youth working for wages; youth per- 
forming useful tasks that need doing; youth 
accepting responsibilities and learning to live 
in the adult community; and all activities in- 
tegrated with the school. 

New patterns in school organization 
emerged as the program got under way. The 
school day was shortened for pupils working 
on a part-time basis. Several schools organ- 
ized unit groups with half-time jobs as an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum. One school de- 
veloped parallel morning and afternoon ses- 
sions which permitted two part-time student 
workers to fill one full-time position. 

Other features of the School-Work Pro- 
gram include: granting school credit for 
work experience gained under approved 
conditions of employment; teachers visiting 
industries to observe occupational conditions 
and gauge the learning values of employment; 
employers visiting the schools, sometimes 
joining in student discussions of practical 
employment problems; students *‘lecturing’’ 
to classes on some pertinent phase of their 
work experience. 


The immediacy and variety of employment 
opportunities have increased the need for 
vocational counseling. In the past the coun- 
selors directed attention to career choice, 
planning, and preparation for employment; 
today the counselors face problems of job 
choice, progress on the job, and verification 
and evaluation of work experience. Thanks 
to the organized School-Work Program, 
counseling moved from the classroom to the 
laboratory of actual jobs. One of the most 
difficult problems of administration has been 
to secure properly qualified personnel for this 
important phase of the program. 


Two Pans 


Two types of plans for relating employ- 
ment to the school program have developed. 
These plans are known as: (1) Individual 
Roster Adjustment and (2) the Unit Group. 
The use of school time for employment and 
the allowance of school credit for work ex- 
perience have been common to both plans. 
The general provision for supervision has also 
been much the same. Under either plan the 
following regulations have been regarded as 
a minimum standard for supervision: 


1. Personal interview with parent or writ- 
ten consent if any shortening of aca- 
demic schedule is involved. 

2. Employment Certificate. 

3. Use of a special Employer's Letter, a 
form which explains the ~ of the 
School-Work Program and provides 
ee where the employer may indicate 
the kind of work and hours of employ- 
ment. This letter is returned to the 
school. 

4. Initial visit by school representative to 
place of employment. 

5. Use of Weekly Time Record to be 
signed by employer when any school 
time is released for employment. 

6. Evaluating Report from employer dur- 
ing each report period where school 





credit is to be given for work experi- 
ence. 
7. Supervisory visits as required. 


The central office supplies these services to 
any school lacking them. 

Programs based on Individual Roster Ad- 
justment have been introduced in the 16 high 
schools, the 4 vocational schools, and in sev- 
eral junior high schools. To permit pupils to 
remain in school, schedules are reduced by one 
or more periods. This plan is adequate for 
pupils in the twelfth year who have accumu- 
lated most of the credits for graduation; how- 
ever, it is less satisfactory for pupils in the 
lower grades. 

Under the Unit Group Plan, a roster is built 
around the job. Pupils accepted for the 
School-Work Group are rostered together for 
their major subjects and so become a unit 
within the school. They join pupils from 
other courses in physical education and elec- 
tive subjects. This method reduces the num- 
ber of conflicts in the school organization; it 
lends itself to the development of new, vital 
curriculum material drawn from the work ex- 
perience of the pupils and adapted to their 
needs; it develops, in the group, a feeling of 
importance and a sense of belonging to a re- 
spected and important school unit; it also re- 
leases teacher time for supervisory field work 
and follow-up. Three senior high schools 
and three junior high schools have developed 
School-Work Unit Groups. 

In the Benjamin Franklin High School for 
Boys, both the Roster Adjustment and the 
Unit Group Plans have been used. At this 
school, where a large proportion of the stu- 
dents come from homes with few economic 
and social advantages, there is a great need 
for a part-time work program. The Franklin 
High School Unit serves boys who do not in- 
tend to qualify for graduation. It constitutes 
an effort to keep them in school, to guide their 
employment choices, and to supervise their 
early employment habits, giving unprece- 
dented opportunity for vocational guidance. 

Benjamin Franklin High School holds 
special assemblies of all boys on the School- 
Work Program for general discussion of em- 
ployment problems. The boys’ increasing 


awareness of the counselors’ interest in their 
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jobs has had a beneficial effect on job per- 
formance and school attendance. 


Fretp Trip Brincs Resutts 


How a request from a manufacturer of 
glazed kid leather goods for part-time work- 
ers led to a visit to the plant is reported here: 


Eleven boys spent an afternoon visiting 
the plant under the supervision of a coun- 
selor. 

The group assembled in a conference 
room where two members of the firm ad- 
dressed them. A general description of the 
sources of raw hides and skins was pre- 
sented and illustrated by reference to world 
maps. The promotional possibilities in 
the area of raw hide purchasing were dis- 
cussed. The training and promotional pos- 
sibilities in the field of chemical analysis 
for tanning were likewise explained. 

The tour of the plant which followed, 
included a survey of all processes from the 
receiving of the raw stock to the shipping 
of the finished product. Each machine and 
process was explained en route. The 
chemical aspects, the mechanical processes, 
and the incidental movements an ma- 
terials were enlightening. The boys were 
fascinated. 

After the tour, the boys returned to the 
conference room where questions were 
raised and the boys were asked to suggest 
their preference for the type of work they 
would like to do. As there had been so 
much crowded into the afternoon visit, 
there were few decisive answers. It was 
suggested by the school representative that 
the boys be placed on various jobs and 
changed occasionally to fit each boy into a 
place suitable for his temperament and 
ability. By mutual agreement the jobs in 
“raw stock receiving’’ and ‘‘tacking’’ were 
selected as starting points. 

The school representative joined the 
group on a wots visit a few days later, 
this time to the Personnel Department to 
assist in filing applications, checking em- 
ployment certificates, and arranging the 
details of locker assignment and union re- 
quirements. Nine of the original group of 
eleven accepted part-time positions. Six of 
these started work immediately. One was 
delayed a few days, because of dental de- 
fects which were discovered by the examin- 
ing physician in the Employment Certifi- 
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PHILADELPHIA'S SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM 


Service and which had to be cor- 
rected before the employment certificate 
could be issued. Two boys on the school 
baseball team did not begin work until the 
close of the season. 

On subsequent visits to the plant, the 
school representative has followed up and 
evaluated this project. The boys express 
satisfaction with the working conditions 
and remuneration. Company officials and 
foremen are considerate and interested in 
the boys’ progress as well as their produc- 
tion. The group is being watched for evi- 
dences of potential executive ability and 
for indications which would warrant pro- 
motion and further study of the industry. 

The foremen have rated the boys’ work 
performance from good to excellent. No 
instance of poor performance has been re- 
ported. When asked how the boys com- 
pared with the boys generally hired, an 
official said: ‘‘No comparison, these boys 
do the job and no fooling.” 

When questioned on the advisability of 
continuing the School-Work Plan in the 
post-war period, the employers said they 
believed the program should be continued 
and that it might well be developed into an 
apprenticeship type of program on a long- 
term basis. 


catin 


The following report on Unit Groups 
comes from William Penn High School for 
Girls: 


The girls admitted to Work-Study were 
selected on the basis of counseling inter- 
views with all girls in 11A, 11B, and 12A. 
A minimum age of sixteen was established. 
Other considerations were maturity, social 
experience, physical development, eco- 
nomic need, desire to work, and parental 
consent. Those preparing for college, 
nurses’ training, or stenography were ex- 
cluded. Otherwise, the group represented 
a cross-section from all courses—Academic, 
Commercial, Home Economics, and 
Achievement. The girls were assured that 
graduation requirements could be met in 
the usual time if the work experience and 
scholastic progress were satisfactory. 

From approximately 300 candidates, of 
whom 200 had jobs and about 100 were 
seeking jobs, 89 were selected for the Work- 
Study Unit. The group was divided into 
three homerooms with three subject mat- 
ter teachers in English, Social Studies, 
Physical and Health Education responsible 
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for the attendance and training of the 
-. The school day ends at 12:15. 

our teachers work as a unit to relate class- 
room experience to job needs. The coun- 
selor assigned to the group devotes a por- 
tion of her time to problems of job place- 
ment, personal adjustment, and social 
guidance for the group. 

Placement in suitable employment has 
been one of the difficult problems. In some 
instances non-paid work experience has been 
arranged; attendance at War Production 
Training classes, with a view to preparing 
for mow has been substituted for employ- 
ment in some Cases. 

Usually one technical teacher accom- 
panies an academic teacher or counselor to 
places of employment. They report to 
members of the Work-Study committee, 
giving full descriptions of the job done. 

The Work-Study Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the special assistant to the 
principal ro including teachers and coun- 
selors assigned to the group, guide the de- 
velopment of the project. Meetings for the 
entire group of 89 pupils have been held 
with personnel representatives from in- 
dustry and with union representatives. 
The services of a physician, eye specialist, 
and dentist were used to build interest in 
physical fitness for employment. 


In the beginning of the School-Work Pro- 
gram when the labor shortage was acute, the 
approval of any particular job was determined 
chiefly on legal grounds. However, as school 
standards of acceptable employment were de- 
veloped, the range of approved occupations 
was reduced by the elimination of employ- 
ment which, though legal, was of question- 
able value to the pupil. Such jobs as caddy- 
ing, ushering in movie houses, and setting up 
pins in bowling alleys fall in this category. 

Taste I presents an occupational compari- 
son of Part-Time workers, 14 to 18 years of 
age, and students of the same age on School- 
Work employment. The scheme of classifi- 
cation is the one used by the Philadelphia 
Employment Certificating Service. 

Most of the 254 students on the School- 
Work Program referred to in Tasre I, were on 
a Roster Adjustment basis; that is, they were 
enrolled in regular courses, but because of 
their employment, were scheduled in fewer 


(Turn to page 347) 
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OccuPATIONAL DistrRIBUTION OF PartT-TiME AND VACATION WoRKERS AND STUDENTS ON 


OCCUPATIONS 


Tasie | 


ScnHoot-Work PRoGRAM 





Occupations 


Part-Time and Vacation 
Workers, Based on 5265 
Vac. Emp. Cert. issued 
Jan. 1-Apr. 1, 1944 
Percentage 


Scudents on School-Work 
Employment, Based on 


254 Cases 
Percentage 





Learners and assistants in technical and 


professional occupations 


Clerical and kindred workers 


Newsboys 

Salespersons 

Stock and shipping 
Telegraph messengers 
Caddies 
Service—non-public contact 
Service—public 

Helpers in agriculture 
Crafts 


Outside delivery and errands 


a 
Other laborers 
Other recreation attendants 


Wrappers, packers and kindred 


Other workers 


Total 


* 


15 
a 


20 
14 


+ 


es 
#, ON NERANOAUY #€ 


5 


1 
21 
* 
15 
15 


— 








* Less than 1 per cent. 


Taste II 


OccupaTIONAL Distr1BUTION oF ALL WoMEN IN PurLapecputa Lasor Force (1940 U. S. Census) 


AND Grrts EMPLOYED IN ScHooL-WorkK ProGraM Jung, 1944 





Girls Employed in School-Work 


Employed and Seeking Work 
Female Wm. Penn H. S. Kensington H. S. 


Program 





Total Female Non-W bite Unit Group Unit Group 
Occupation Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Professional and semi-pro- 
fessional workers 10.7 2.8 4 0 
Proprietors, managers, and 
officials, including farm 2.9 . 
Clerical, sales, and kindred 
workers 30.7 2.3 46 90 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 1.6 ° 
Operatives and kindred 
workers 28.1 17.6 24 0 
Protective service workers a . 
Service workers except 
protective 24.1 74.5 26 10 
Laborers, including farm ° ° 
* * 


Occupation not reported 





* Less than 1 per cent. 
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periods than would otherwise have been ap- 
proved. 

The employment of girls enrolled in Unit 
Groups at William Penn and Kensington 
High Schools is confined to a much narrower 
occupational range. This is illustrated in 
Taste II which follows the U. S. Census 
Classification. It shows employment of girls 
in the School-Work Units, in comparison 
with the occupations of women in the Phila- 
delphia labor force in 1940. It will be noted 
that 90 per cent of the Kensington unit are 
employed in sales and clerical occupations. 
This is due partly to the fact that girls are ad- 
mitted to this group at the age of fifteen years, 
six months, and many industrial and service 
jobs are therefore closed to them because of 
legal restrictions. 

The positions held by girls in the William 
Penn Unit fall into four major occupational 
groups: Clerical, Distributive, Service, and 
Occupations in Manufacturing and Related 
Activities. This suggests the possibility of a 
differentiation of the school program into 
four major divisions with instruction modi- 
fied to meet the needs of each field. While a 
moderate amount of such specialization 
might be effective if preceded by adequate 
guidance, experience points to the wisdom of 
developing the School-Work Program on a 
broad educational base. 

The policy has been to avoid any narrow 
vocational specialization in the curriculum. 
It is expected that skills and experience will 
be acquired through work experience, but on 
the job the employer is solely responsible for 
instruction and supervision. After the school 
has approved the employment, it does not in- 
tend to direct the instruction which takes 
place in the work situation. The aim of the 
School-Work Program is to relate the broader 
aspects of work to the educational program, 
leaving the actual experience of working on a 
job to make its own important contribution. 

In Tastes III and IV the jobs of the William 
Penn High and Kensington High School girls 
are classified on the basis of a slight modifica- 
tion of the scheme used by the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, and the girls’ reaction to 
continuing in these occupations after gradu- 
ation is also indicated. It will be noted that 
there is a strong tendency for those in clerical 


and semi-skilled occupations to continue in 
those fields, whereas most of those in un- 
skilled and service occupations indicate a 
desire to change their fields. The opportu- 
nity and the need for guidance is apparent. 

It should be pointed out that the Kensing- 
ton High School Unit was developed to serve 
a need felt in that community, for a program 
for girls who do not like to go to school. 
The interest of neighborhood merchants was 
obtained and parallel morning and afternoon 
sessions were planned in such a manner as to 
permit two girls to fill one full-time position. 
Girls in the original unit were marking time 
until they became old enough to get a full- 
time job and leave school. A small, but en- 
couraging number have changed their plans 
and are continuing in school. These results 
appear to be due, in a large measure, to the 
sympathetic counseling methods of the teacher 
and the greater freedom which the plan per- 
mits in adapting the school program to the 
needs of the pupils. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


Student reaction to the School-Work Pro- 
gram is enthusiastic. Pupils enjoy the feeling 
of independence which comes with working, 
having their own money, and managing 
their own affairs. 

What do the employers think of the pro- 
gtam? Most of them are pleased and some 
are very enthusiastic. Even after making al- 
lowance for present labor conditions which 
have forced employers to lower their stand- 
ards of requirements, the praise employers 
give these student workers sounds genuine. 
They comment on the promptness and regu- 
larity of attendance, the friendly, cooperative 
spirit, the steady application to the work, 
and the quick mastery of routines. They 
point out that these students are generally 
superior in all these respects to the full-time 
workers of about the same age who have left 
school and are available for full-time work. 

What do school administrators and teach- 
ers think of this idea of combining school and 
work in the educational program? Naturally, 
opinion is divided. Those who are teaching 
the Work-Study classes feel that employment 
is vitalizing school life and is bringing a wel- 
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come element of reality into the classroom. 
Teachers have faced new, puzzling problems 
but, in general, these have been a stimulating 
challenge to those who feel that education 
should prepare young people to solve every- 
day problems of living. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Some educators, however, are reserving 
their opinion of the Work-Study Plan. They 
are asking questions such as: ‘What are the 
learning values of employment? On what 
basis can the school substitute work experi- 
ence for subjects of the established curricu- 


Taszez III 
OccuPaTIONs oF GIRLS IN THE Work-Stupy Unit aT WILLIAM PENN Hic ScHooi 





Attitude Toward Occupation 
Intending to Continue after Graduation 





Occupation Total Yes No Uncertain 
54 22 26 
Clerical 15 12 
Billing Clerk 2 
File Clerk 


General Clerk 
Receptionist Clerk 
Semi-Professional 
Nursery School Teacher Asst. 
Nurse’s Asst. 
Sales 
Confectionery 
Department Store 
Grocery 
Millinery 
Stock, Shipping and Delivery 
Stock Girl 
Messenger 
Service (except Domestic) 
Bus Girl 
Fountain Girl 
Cleaner 
Kitchen Helper 
Apparatus Washer 
Counter Girl 


Occupations in Manufacturing and 


Related Activities 


Semi-skilled 


Checker—Bindery 
Checker—Men’s Cl. 

Hand Sewer (Garment) 
Sewing Machine Op. (Garment) 


Unskilled 


Gluing Machine Op. (Bindery) 

Mangle Feeder (Laundry) 

Shaker (Laundry) 

Ticket Stapling Mach. Op. 
(Men's cL) 

Trimmer 

Winder (Bindery) 


— 
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4 1 0 
0 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 6 1 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 1 
1 0 0 
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lum? Granted that work has learning value, 
why should it interfere with school time? 
Doesn't the after-school job serve the same 
purpose?”’ 

The experience of the members of the Work- 
Study Unit at William Penn High School is 
helpful in answering these questions. Nine 
of the group are employed as junior clerks at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Their duties in- 
clude sorting checks, inspecting checks—for 
omissions of dates, amounts payable, and 
signatures—inspecting postings to detect 
errors in serial numbers, filing checks alpha- 
betically by name of bank, operating adding 
machines, check endorsing machines, and the 
I.B.M. sorting and tabulating machines. 

A beginner may be assigned to any of these 
duties but the chances are that a girl will 
specialize in machine sorting and inspection, 
or in hand sorting, filing, and adding ma- 
chine operation. These are simple routine 
tasks well within the ability of the average 
high school girl. 


ADVANTAGES 


What are the educational values in this ex- 
perience? So far they appear to be chiefly the 
mastery of certain clerical routines, the de- 
velopment of skills in the operation of busi- 
ness machines, and the perhaps unconscious 
acquisition of geographical information. But 


there are other learning values: acquiring 
work habits of accuracy and concentration, 
learning how to work in the adult world. 
For example, the girls had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe what happens when an em- 
ployee neglects his work and fails to heed a 
warning. Three of the younger full-time em- 
ployees had been told by the department head 
that they were talking too much. He gave 
them repeated warnings but the practice con- 
tinued. Asa result, all three employees were 
discharged. While there was no thought of 
making an example of the case, the Work- 
Study group could not escape becoming aware 
of what would happen under such circum- 
stances. 

Employment in the bank has exerted a 
wholesome influence on the girls’ personal 
appearance, dress, and general conduct. It 
has also entitled them to feel that they have 
a part to play in the operation of a large and 
important institution. In evaluating work 
experience for school credit, the faculty ad- 
visory committee recognizes these more gen- 
eral learning values as well as the acquisition 
of specific skills and information. Although 
much more needs to be done in developing 
standards for employment which may be ac- 
cepted as equivalent of school subjects, at the 
present time employment as junior clerk, un- 
der conditions comparable to those which 


Taare IV 
OccupPaTIONS oF GIRLS IN THE WorkK-Stupy Unit at KenstinGton Hic Scuoor 





Attitude Toward Occupation 
Intending to Continue after Graduation 





Occupation Total Yes No Uncertain 

29 7 21 I 

Clerical 3 3 0 0 
General Clerk 3 3 0 0 
Sales 19 2 17 0 
Retail Rec. Cl. 1 0 1 0 
Salesgirl—bakery 1 1 0 0 
Salesgirl—variety 17 1 16 0 
Service 3 1 1 1 
Waitress 3 1 1 1 
Stock, Shipping and Delivery 4 1 3 0 
Stock Girl—Department Store 1 1 0 0 
Stock Girl—Dry Goods 1 0 1 0 
Stock Replacer 2 0 2 0 
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have been here described, is considered ac- 
ceptable for credit toward graduation. 


DisADVANTAGES 


It has been noted that some people who 
recognize the learning values of work ex- 
perience feel that employment should not in- 
terfere with school time and should be en- 
gaged in only after-school hours. Today, the 
difficulty with the average after-school job is 
that it extends the combined hours of school 
and work beyond reasonable limits for young 
people who have a school job to do. The 
usual high school day is five hours; most em- 
ployers want a part-time worker for at least 
four hours. While some employers will ac- 
cept less, many try to get six or more hours a 
day from part-time workers. Many high 
school pupils are spending a full week in 
school and holding a full-time job at the same 
time, for a combined week of sixty-three 
hours, not including necessary traveling 
time. Since this is legal in Pennsylvania, 
there is little the school can do to control the 
condition other than to counsel the pupil as 
to the hazards of such a strenuous program. 
On the other hand, under the Work-Study 
Plan at William Penn High School the coun- 
selor may refuse to release school time for any 
employment which exceeds a reasonable 
limit. An effort is made to find jobs which 
will release the pupil at five or five-thirty. 
This allows the girl to arrive home at the 
usual dinner hour and provides a normal 
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evening for recreation and preparation of 
home work. 


CoNcLUSION 


Those who have been in a position to ob- 
serve the effect of employment on school 
accomplishment differ greatly in their re- 
ports. The serious application to studies, 
often characteristic of students ‘‘working 
their way’’ through college, has been noted 
in many of these young part-time workers. 
On the other hand, there have been instances 
of too much work interfering with school 
progress. The impression grows, however, 
that a well-organized day of school and work, 
geared to the capacity of the student to per- 
form both tasks well, has in a great majority 
of cases proved to be a steadying influence and 
a stimulus to school achievement. To attain 
this integration of schooling and employ- 
ment has been one of the objectives of the 
School-Work Program. 

It is felt that the expansion of this pro- 
gram, which places the education and wel- 
fare of the student first, is our best assurance 
that our young people will get the maximum 
value from the current rich opportunities for 
work experience. 

While it is difficult to predict the effects of 
post-war employinent recession, many be- 
lieve that some features of this program 
which have served to bring the employment 
of youth into the sphere of the educational 
process must survive. 


Michigan Organizes to Aid the Veteran 


CARL M. HORN 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Division, Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education 


een GeneERAL Frank Hines made 
the statement on December 6, 1944, that 
Michigan is the first state to have a workable 
plan in operation which will aid the veterans 
in their readjustment to civilian life. 

What is the plan and why has Michigan 
made such rapid progress in organization? 


What are the developments up to date? What 
kinds of services are being rendered? How is 
the program financed? These and other ques- 
tions are answered here. 

The program was initiated through the ex- 
perimental veterans counseling program spon- 
sored by the Occupational Information and 
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MICHIGAN ORGANIZES TO AID THE VETERAN 


Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the spring of 1944. Michigan was one 
of seven states that experimented with the 
program. How three communities in the 
state initiated the program was reported in 
February Occupations. The general plan as 
developed by the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education and operated in 
eighteen communities has set the pattern of 
organization followed throughout the state. 

The success in expanding the services to 
many Michigan communities has been largely 
due to the leadership of Governor Harry F. 
Kelly. Disabled in World War I, Governor 
Kelly fully appreciates the problems of aiding 
the veterans in their readjustment. Because 
of his interest, foresightedness, and leader- 
ship, legislation was enacted which provided 
for a State Office of Veterans’ Affairs. Colonel 
Philip C. Pack was made Director of the pro- 
gram. 

The State Selective Service, under General 
Leroy Pearson, had promoted the develop- 
ment of local organizations to aid the Selec- 
tive Service Boards in their services to the 
veterans. The importance of this service was 
recognized and Colonel Pack undertook the 
coordination and utilization of this and all 
similar resources. The plan which had been 
experimented with by the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education was 
adopted as the basic plan and expanded. 

The key to the success of the plan is a well- 
trained counselor. It is through his leader- 
ship that all of the services for the veteran on 
the local level are coordinated. Governor 
Kelly asked the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Division of the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education to assume 
the responsibility for training the counselors. 
Michigan State College and the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education have 
cooperated to provide a full-time person to 
train counselors. 


Procress REPoRT 


To date in Michigan, the following de- 
velopments in veterans’ counseling have 
taken place. 

Counseling Centers: About 119 communities, 
including all the large areas of population, 
have established local Councils of Veterans’ 
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Affairs. Of these, 96 have counseling centers 
in which full-time or part-time counselors 
have been appointed and are functioning. 
More than 20 councils are organized on a 
county-wide basis with a chief counselor. 
Some counties have volunteer local area coun- 
selors. The major bottleneck in opening 
counseling centers is a lack of qualified candi- 
dates for the position of counselor. About a 
dozen centers have raised their funds but have 
been unable to find the right man. 

Financing of Counseling Centers: There are 
several plans in operation for defraying costs. 
Many County Boards of Supervisors have 
made outright grants varying from $4,000 to 
$8,000. Another adequate and permanent 
basis for financing in Michigan is through an 
appropriation from the local City Council or 
Commission. Funds from the City Com- 
munity Chest have been provided by a few 
cities. There are at least two centers whose 
funds have come from a private source. Ina 
few instances, there has been a combination 
of sources—some funds from a local govern- 
mental unit and some from the local Com- 
munity Chest. Salaries paid counselors range 
from $2,600 to $4,000. At least three out 
of every four centers have a receptionist. 

Office Facilities: The Veterans’ Counseling 
Center in a typical Michigan city is located 
near the geographical center of the city, near 
the main business district. Conspicuous signs 
such as ‘Veterans’ Counseling Center’’ iden- 
tify the location. Quarters are either on the 
ground floor or are provided with elevator 
service. The reception room is separate from 
the counselor’s interview room, which is 
private. There are adequate provisions for 
filing, and uniform record forms furnished by 
the State Office of Veterans’ Affairs are used 
with adaptations to suit local needs. 

Training Conferences: Four training confer- 
ences, of from two to four days each, have 
been conducted by the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education in cooperation with 
the Office of Veterans’ Affairs. These confer- 
ences have been attended by 278 individuals 
who were either counselors or county council 
representatives sent as observers. The coun- 
selors have received from twenty to more 
than eighty hours of training in counseling 
techniques, case histories, demonstration in- 
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terviewing, and in the information concern- 
ing specific regulations and services of na- 
tional, state, and local resources. 

Referrals: More than 250 persons a day visit 
counseling centers. Each month the number 
increases as the service becomes better known. 
The first 1,000 referrals made by five centers 
are distributed as follows: 





Agency Referred to Number Per Cent 
U.S.E.S.—New Job 145 14.5 
Veterans’ Organizations 128 12.8 
American Red Cross 116 11.6 
Veterans’ Administration 86 8.6 
Rehabilitation Division, 

St. Bd. Voc. Ed. 82 8.2 
Employer 42 4.2 
Schools and Colleges 31 3.1 
Bar Association, Legal Aid 20 2.0 
Selective Service 14 1.4 
Public Assistance 13 1.3 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief 10 1.0 
County Agent, Agricul- 

tural 10 1.0 
Medical Profession 9 0.9 
Minister, Religious 6 0.6 
Other, Miscellaneous 288 28.8 

Totals 1,000 100.0 


Services: No services offered by community 
agencies are duplicated by counselors in the 
veterans’ center. For instance, many men de- 
sire a new kind of job. Such cases are referred 
to the Veterans’ Employment Representative 
of the United States Employment Service. 
Examples of miscellaneous services for which 
referrals are not made include assisting the 
alien veteran in obtaining citizenship, bring- 
ing about reconciliation in cases of family de- 
sertion, interceding with the old employer 
for re-employing veterans with ‘“‘blue’’ dis- 
charges, helping the veteran to decide for 
himself between accepting a temporary job 
and a permanent job with less pay, selling the 
veteran on rehospitalization when he needs 
such service, “‘screening’’ veterans who de- 
sire to make application for loans for homes, 
interceding with the court in cases where 
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veterans have become involved with the law, 
and the giving of accurate and reliable infor- 
mation to the best of the counselor's ability. 
Committee Activities: The technique of set- 
ting up subcommittees of local Councils of 
Veterans’ Affairs and giving them something 
to do has been an excellent means of achieving 
community interest through the participa- 
tion of many individuals. Among the ex- 
amples of services rendered counseling center 
programs by committees are the following: 


Committee A—Developed a plan of referral 
with local psychiatrists and members of 
the Medical Association. 

Committee B—Evolved a plan for a speak- 
ers’ bureau to assist the Veterans’ Coun- 
selor in interpreting the program of the 
local Council of Veterans’ Affairs in the 
community. 

Committee C—Initiated a free medical ex- 
amination service for veterans, financed 
by the City Council. 

Committee D—Worked out a plan whereby 
the Field Agent for the Rehabilitation 
Division of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education spends one-half 
day, every other week, in the counseling 
center, interviewing veterans and review- 
ing case histories. 

Committee E—Encourages home owner- 
ship by inducing the City Commission 
to grant free home sites on property ac- 
quired through the process of delinquent 
taxes to veterans who make application 
for building permits. 

Committee F—Makes a friendly visit at the 
home of each returning war veteran some 
time during his first week in the com- 
munity and informs him of the services at 
the Veterans’ Center. 


CoNCLUSION 


Michigan organized community adjust- 
ment services are paying for themselves many 
times over in saving lives and preventing 
human suffering. A brief visit to a Veterans’ 
Counseling Center will convince one that no 
community can afford not to do something to 
cushion the impact of returning veterans to 
civilian life. 
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Connecticut Holds Institutes on Post-War Adjustment 


HAROLD J]. MAHONEY 


Supervisor, Bureau of Youth Services, Connecticut State Department of Education 


sEriEs Of eleven regional institutes on 
‘The Place and Functions of Education 
in the Program of Readjustment’’ was con- 
ducted throughout the State of Connecticut 
during the month of November, 1944, by the 
Bureau of Youth Services, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. Three hundred 
educators participated in the program. Al- 
though the institutes were designed primarily 
for secondary school principals and counsel- 
ors, representatives were present from other 
educational agencies such as Adult Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Rehabilitation and Junior 
Colleges. 

The purpose of the institutes was to define, 
discuss, and provide assistance in certain 
problems and functions that are the particular 
concern of education in connection with the 
Connecticut Program for meeting Post-war 
Readjustment needs. It is recognized that 
several groups will need aid in adjusting to 
the post-war period. However, attention 
was focused upon the returning veteran. For 
him, the post-war is the present and many of 
his problems are similar to those of the other 
groups. 


A PLatrorM FOR EpuCcATION 


The presentation of educational functions 
was preceded by a discussion of a ‘‘platform 
for education”’’ which established a workable 
philosophy. 


1. Educational institutions should work 
within the framework of the community or- 
ganization that has been established to meet 
post-war adjustment needs. (Through the 
efforts of the Connecticut State Reemploy- 
ment Commission, almost every community 
in the state has organized a local Reemploy- 
ment and Readjustment Committee to stimu- 
late local planning and to coordinate the 
many agencies which are involved.) 

2. In many communities, educators should 
take the lead in gearing local facilities to meet 
the needs. 


3. Educational institutions should not at- 
tempt to perform tasks that have been as- 
signed to other agencies. 

4. All educational forces within the com- 
munity must work closely together. This is 
particularly true in the organization of in- 
structional facilities. 

5. Education can be one of the most effec- 
tive forces in the local organization. A great 
opportunity is afforded to demonstrate the 
potency of education quite apart from the war 
effort. 

6. Let’s leave the veteran alone but be 
prepared to help him whenever we can be of 
assistance. 

7. There will be a wide range of individ- 
ual problems but many of them may not be 
too difficult. Despite the impression that 
exists, difficult psychological adjustments 
may be in the minority of those with which 
civilian agencies will be concerned. 


Some Functions oF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Referral: An important function of the 
school will be referral of individuals to the 
proper community agencies. 

Cooperating agencies and their respective 
functions were described. Typical referral 
problems were discussed. 

Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Forces: The evaluation of educational 
experiences in the Armed Forces for the local 
high school diploma or for the state high 
school diploma is a prime concern of second- 
ary education. A common yardstick is 
needed, against which such experiences can 
be measured. To meet this need, *‘A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Forces,’’ published by the 
American Council on Education, was recom- 
mended. Typical applications of this docu- 
ment were presented. The policy and pro- 
cedures relative to the State High School 
Diploma were reviewed and discussed. 

Aid in Making Educational and Vocational 
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Plans: Counseling is a natural function for all 
secondary schools. There will be an increas- 
ing need for current and comprehensive occu- 
pational and educational information. Im- 
plied, also, is emphasis on supplementary 
aids, such as testing. 

Interpretations of Public Laws 16 and 346 
were presented. Typical educational and 
vocational problems were identified and dis- 
cussed. 

“Special Aids for Placing Military Person- 
nel in Civilian Jobs’’ and the companion vol- 
ume for naval personnel, published by the 
War Manpower Commission, were discussed 
as tools for the counselor. 

Counseling Center: Many communities, stim- 
ulated by the Connecticut State Reemploy- 
ment Commission, have established counsel- 
ing centers for veterans and other local 
groups. In communities where this is not 
possible, particularly smaller communities, 
the school should make available and expand 
its counseling facilities. 

Organizing Instructional Facilities: In plan- 
ning for this difficult function, there are cer- 
tain considerations that must be kept in 
mind: 


1. The veteran must be trained at his 
own level of ability. 

2. Individual instruction must be em- 
phasized because of the variety of interests, 
abilities, and reactions. 

3. In many cases it will be undesirable 
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to educate the veteran with regular day 
students. In some cases it will be a satis- 
factory procedure. 

4. Short, terminal courses will be in de- 
mand. 

5. Although training should be for 
specific goals, general education courses 
will have many values. 


Various organizational combinations will 
be necessary. Some are as follows: 


1. Special programs exclusively for 
veterans. 

2. Veterans may be absorbed into the 
regular day program. The desirability of 
such a procedure depends upon several 
factors 

3. Adult education programs will play 
an important part. 

4. Schools for veterans may be estab- 
lished on a geographical area basis. 

5. Cooperative programs among trade 
schools, industry, and the day high school. 

6. Tutorial programs. 


INFORMATION Kirt 


A kit of pertinent information was dis- 
tributed to each school. Copies of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, Guides to Community Agen- 
cies, Plans for Establishing Community Cen- 
ters, Special Aids for Placing Military and 
Naval Personnel in Civilian Jobs, and bibliog- 
taphies are but a few of the items. Each 
item was exhibited and discussed at strategic 
points during the conference. 
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Points on Employment of Handicapped Veterans 


N THE DecEMBER issue (p. 172) we called at- 
I tention to the plans which General Mo- 
tors Corporation is making for reabsorbing 
veterans into employment. Since that time 
we have learned that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has issued, for executives 
of companies that have its Group Insurance 
Programs, two brochures dealing with the 
employment of veterans. One, devoted to 
the Employment of the Handicapped Veteran, 
is a veritable handbook presenting methods 
that have been adopted by various firms. 

Thus a firm that wants to draw up general 
policies may read statements prepared by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, Waverly Press, 
and others. 

Descriptions of methods by which policies 
are carried out are furnished by Allis Chalm- 
ers, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, etc. 

The brochure shows how some firms are 
analyzing jobs trom the standpoint of their 
physical requirements so that they can locate 
jobs that can be filled by men with limb am- 
putations or with sensory or other defects. 
Blanks for making such analyses are repro- 
duced in the brochure. 

Many jobs are being adapted so as to accom- 
modate men with specific disabilities. 

While not many firms have installed 
specialists in psychiatry for the benefit of 
veterans who are emotionally disabled, all 
recognize the need and some expect to meet it. 

All reporting firms depend on foremen and 
other supervisors to implement plant policies 
and they give much attention to this responsi- 
bility in foremen’s training courses. 

Medical check-up of the handicapped 
worker is recommended to make certain that 
no part of his job is intensifying his handicap. 
The ‘‘veterans representative’’ is also an es- 
tablished feature of most plans. 


The brochure is available, so far as supply 
permits, to executives who address the 
Policyholders Service Bureau on their busi- 
ness stationery. Although it is not addressed 
directly to individual counselors nor made 
available to them, they will find it of con- 
siderable interest. 


Increased Interest in the Handicapped 


The interest in the vocational welfare of 
handicapped veterans is stimulating public 
thinking about the handicapped non-veteran 
also. A publication recently received is en- 
titled ‘‘The Tuberculous Can Work."’ It 
states that after the patient is discharged from 
the sanitorium, he should be protected and 
guided for several years. This means voca- 
tional guidance in placement and supervision 
under modern personnel practices after he is 
employed. 

Another brochure containing a section en- 
titled ‘‘Epileptics Can Work,"’ cites a recent 
investigation made by the American Epilepsy 
League, which disclosed that of 100 persons 
subject to seizures who had not previously 
been self-supporting, 80 per cent were found 
to be employable. In another study of 1,000 
adult epileptics, three-fourths were capable of 
working and were employed as physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, farmers, clerks, interior 
decorators, beauticians, dancers, musicians, 
etc. 

One beneficial result of the war is the focus- 
ing of interest on the vocational amelioration 
of the vocational status of all handicapped 
persons. 


More Data on Industry’s Post-War Plans 


Here comes another publication on an allied 
subject. This one, ‘“The Readjustment of 
Manpower in Industry during the Transition 
from War to Peace,’ by Helen Baker, comes 
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from the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Princeton University ($1.50). 

The bulletin consists of a report of a survey 
of about 100 representative companies. Of 88 
companies giving specific information about 
their planning, 22 are directing attention to 
one or more of the problems anticipated in 
connection with personnel adjustments. One- 
fifth have given little or no attention to these 
problems, being preoccupied «with research on 
new products, engineering, and marketing. 

From the reports of firms in the former 
group are culled sample descriptions of proce- 
dure that should be illuminating to firms 
about to make plans for personnel adjustment. 

Here are the principal problems foreseen in 
connection with personnel readjustments: 


1, Employment estimates for the transitional and 
post-war periods. 

2. Re-employment of veterans. 

3. Retraining. Companies facing extensive reconver- 
sion will require retaining of many of their present 
employees, as well as that of returning veterans. 

4. Hours of work. 

5. Transfer and downgrading. Estimates as to the 
number of employees to be retained in present jobs, 
transferred, or demoted. 

6. Layoff procedures. The estimates as to the number 
of women likely to remain in the labor market vary 
greatly, and surveys made by individual companies 
or other organizations have shown a wide range of 
percentages of employed women who wish to or 
feel that they will need to continue in industrial 
employment after the war. Evidence supporting 
the thesis of a high rate of ‘‘evaporation” is given 
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in several instances of recent plant closings or tem- 
porary layoffs. In spite of the efforts of the United 
States Employment Service to hold these women in 
the market for other employment, many of them 
have failed to apply for other work. 

Dismissal compensation. 

Other personnel plans which need restudy in the 
light of anticipated post-war readjustments are 
pensions, vacations, job classification, and wage 
payment systems. ‘While the survey of over 100 
companies revealed that planning for transitional 
and post-war activities is, in general, quite limited, 
it also showed the practicability of some company 
planning even under the most discouraging con- 
ditions as well as the advantages of planning on 
the most comprehensive scale possible.” 


em 


More than half of the 112 pages in the re- 
port are devoted to the employment and re- 
employment of veterans, on which a majority 
of the firms surveyed gave exact employment 
data. All the crucial problems arising in this 
area are treated concretely. 

Our reason for giving space to reports of 
movements within industry is that voca- 
tional counselors are perforce interested in the 
jobs that are likely to be open after the war. 
Knowledge about the job market is just as im- 
portant to them as knowledge of the indivi- 
dual being counseled. It is the duty of this 
periodical to mirror both. 

It would be wise for vocational counselors 
(and vocational educators as well) to keep in 
close touch with personnel directors in local 
industries and thus make sure of having infor- 
mation that they can use in counseling as soon 
as it is available.—H. D. K. 


Letters to the Editor 


Vocational Racketeers Are Having a Heyday 


N.V.G.A. SHOULD EXPOSE THEM 


Dear Epitor: 

The return of veterans from the Armed 
Forces is offering a heyday for charlatans op- 
erating in the field of vocational guidance. 
Service men and women, war weary and un- 
certain about their futures, are particularly 
vulnerable to the glib offers of takers, be they 


tea leaf readers, phrenologists, or ‘experts’ 
in character analysis or aptitude testing. 

The following statements are culled from 
advertisements of agencies operating through- 
out the country: 


Come to us for a detailed analysis of your 
mechanical aptitudes, interests, and related 


— 
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personality examination to determine fit- 
ness for specific jobs. 


Let us TEST YOUR TALENTS. 

Our questionnaire permits a register of 
the general interests and abilities of an in- 
dividual, which can be readily matched 
with the occupations requiring identical 
characteristics. 

Literally hundreds of people have been 
given tests as a basis for discovering their 
strongest aptitudes. 

MUSICAL APTITUDE TESTS REVEAL 
HIDDEN TALENT. Talent is revealed not 
only for the commonly used instruments 
such as the piano and violin, but for grow- 
ing popular instruments such as clarinet, 
saxophone, accordion, trombone, cornet 
and drums. 


The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation has long deplored unethical practices. 
Occupations has published articles warning 
counselors to be alert to evidences of such 
practices in their own communities. (Occu- 
paTions, Nov. 1941, p. 83; Feb., 1942, p. 374 
[Editorial]; Oct., 1939, p.3.) Aspecial com- 
mittee of NVGA under the chairmanship of 
Jesse Davis is concerned with this problem. 

Is it not time for members of NVGA to take 
direct action to protect returning service per- 
sonnel as well as the general public from these 
racketeers? 

The following plan is offered for the con- 
sideration of NVGA members: 


1. Branch members of NVGA to inves- 
tigate the claims of individuals or oganiza- 
tions in their communities who pretend to 
practice Vocational Guidance and adminis- 
ter Aptitude Tests with little or no con- 
ception of the implications involved. 

2. A committee to be appointed by 
NVGA which shall: 

(a) Examine the reports submitted 
by committees from Branches. 


(b) Expose, through the proper 
channels, those guilty of non- 
professional conduct. (One 


channel is the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau.) 

(c) Consider methods for keeping 
the public informed about bona 
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fide scientific values of Aptitude 
Testing for Vocational Guidance 
and Vocational Selection. 


W hat Do Other Members Think of This Plan? 
G. R. Kasack 


New Jersey Branch Acts 


Dear Epitor: 


Racketeering unethical schools and gui- 
dance agencies were forcefully brought to the 
attention of the Board of Governors of the 
New Jersey Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion. To combat this menace, President Fred 
Landolphi appointed a committee on Ethical 
Practices, with Maurice L. Quimby as Chair- 
man. 

With the aid of a questionnaire, the com- 
mittee surveyed the state, seeking from the 
guidance staffs of the secondary schools the 
prevalence of,such practices. The returns 
showed a definite need for prompt action, not 
only in New Jersey but in neighboring states. 

The amount of time, money, and energy 
necessary to check carefully and constantly on 
each questionable agency and school is be- 
yond the resources of this committee. The 
opposite procedure was finally decided upon, 
to warn and inform guidance departments, 
administrators, and students. 

The findings of the committee have been 
published in the association's publication, 
The Newsletter, including a three-page report 
in the December issue. The Education and 
Occupations (Oct., 1944, p. 38) magazines 
for October also carried articles. 

Professional counselors are urged to sponsor 
materials to be printed in local school papers, 
to warn the student body continually about 
pseudo practices. Through an exchange sys- 
tem set up by the editors of school publica- 
tions, these articles should receive wide cir- 
culation. 

The committee plans to distribute in the 
secondary schools of New Jersey a leaflet to 
all seniors, juniors, and school drop-outs, set- 
ting forth definite warnings and suggestions. 
We append one of the circulars which warns 
against enrolling in unscrupulous schools for 
vocational training. 

Maurice L. Quimsy, Chairman, 
Committee on Ethical Practices 
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Beware Gyp Schools! 


WARNING IN HIGH SCHOOL PAPER 


‘Sign on the dotted line, please."’ 

The girl, a recent high school graduate, 
signs the contract offered her by an agent of a 
vocational training school. This salesman 
has convinced her that in order to obtain a 
good job now or after the war, she needs 
further training by the school which he rep- 
resents. He has assured the girl that she will 
not only receive special training in a particu- 
lar field, which will be necessary after the 
war, but also that the school will find a posi- 
tion for her when she completes the course. 
All she must do is sign a contract, pay a cer- 
tain amount of money down, and the rest in 
convenient payments. The girl, lured by the 
prospect of a good job at the end of the school 
course, signs the contract without examining 
it closely. Little does she realize that she has 
joined the growing number of victims who 
are daily being swindled out of hundreds of 
dollars by unethical schools. 

Scenes like this are happening all over the 
country, particularly at this season of the 
year. Many high school students who will 
graduate in June are being approached by 
smooth, high-pressure salesmen, representing 
various unethical institutions which offer to 
train students for Civil Service jobs and other 
types of work. The favorite approach of 
these agents today is to convince the pros- 
pective student that war jobs are only tem- 


porary, and that after the war only those who 
have specialized in a particular field will be 
able to find jobs. Many individuals, at- 
tracted by this argument and the salesman’s 
assurance that the school will find employ- 
ment for those who complete the course, have 
signed contracts and made down payments on 
courses, only to discover too late that the 
school had no intention of making good its 
promises. 

It is possible that some members of the 
senior class of High School will be ap- 
proached by agents of this type. If so, keep 
these warnings in mind at all times: (1) Do 
not sign up with any school without first 
consulting some member of the high school 
guidance staff. (2) Before you sign any con- 
tract, bring it to an experienced counselor for 
closer observation. (3) If it is possible, visit 
the school or agency first. (4) Get a list of 
successful graduates of the school and check 
with these individuals before signing a con- 
tract. (5) Do not pay any money until you 
have talked with the guidance staff. 

If the salesman hesitates to let you have a 
copy of the contract for examination, then 
beware. All reputable institutions are glad 
to cooperate with the high school authori- 
ties. If you remember these warnings, you 
may save yourself from being gypped out of 
many dollars by disreputable institutions. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 











Boosting NVGA Membership 


WILLA NORRIS 
Personal Counselor, Y.W.C.A., Omaha; Chairman, Branch Membership Subcommittee, N.V.G.A. 


OW DO we recruit new members for the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation? This sounds like a $64 question. 
However, Branches of NVGA throughout 
the country are answering that question 
effectively and adding new members to their 
rolls. 

Because ‘‘two heads are better than one,"’ a 
letter was sent to the membership chairman 
of each Branch asking for a detailed descrip- 
tion of its best membership recruiting de- 
vice—whether it has been tried by experience 
or was still in the blueprint stage. The re- 
turns were good, including many new ideas. 
Thirty-one of the 71 Branches responded; 13 
with ideas, and the other 18 eager to receive 
them. 

Number One Branch, with suggestions for 
getting new members—and their membership 
proves it—is the Chicago Branch. With 200 
members they can now concentrate on diver- 
sifying their membership. Other Branches 
will be glad to learn their formula. 

From the prompt letter, by return mail, 
which came from Paul J. Rupprecht, secretary 
of the Chicago Branch, ‘‘chuck full’’ of ideas, 
I am convinced that the selection of the right 
person for membership chairman is impor- 
tant. Ifa profile were to be made of this key 
man or woman, he would be well known, 
“easy to meet,"’ a good organizer, and have 
initiative. 

Chicago has experimented with different 
recruiting methods. They feel that the best 
plan is to have good meetings and have them 
well publicized to the people who are likely 
to be interested. (Does your Branch have a 


good publicity committee or Chairman?) 
Are there notices in local papers well ahead 
of the meeting and a write-up of the meeting 
itself? It is particularly important to make 
the first meeting of the year a good one. 
Those present will go away with the urge to 
come back and they will tell a friend about it. 

Back of each meeting is a good program 
committee. (Does your Branch have one?) 
Are topics pertinent to present-day counseling 
and are speakers of recognized standing? The 
importance of advance planning cannot be 
stressed too much whether it is for member- 
ship recruitment, programs for Branch meet- 
ings, or other activities. Vocational coun- 
selors should be well aware of the importance 
of making sound future plans. 


PLANNING A MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


If prizes for good organization and advance 
planning were given, the grand prize would 
go to the New Jersey Branch for the member- 
ship campaign which it staged recently. 
Here again is evidenced the importance of 
wise choice in membership chairman. Mrs. 
O. W. Davidson started in May to lay the 
groundwork for the fall membership drive by 
presenting her plans in detailed form to the 
Board of Governors. The hand-picked mem- 
bership committee of 20 men and women, 
chosen more on a professional basis than a 
geographical one, represented the State De- 
partment of Education, county superintend- 
ents, city superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, high school principals, elementary 
schools, Junior and Senior high schools, col- 
leges, universities, teachers colleges, Catholic 
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schools and colleges, vocational schools, busi- 
ness and industry, employment services, wel- 
fare agencies, youth serving organizations, 
and a member-at-large. Each representative 
was a leader in his profession. A time sched- 
ule gave the deadline when such details as 
selection of committee and alternates, con- 
tacting of individuals by letter, printing of 
campaign literature, organization dinner 
meeting, and printing of the association di- 
rectory should be completed. Advance plan- 
ning was demonstrated when individuals 
were contacted in July to serve on a committee 
in the fall and to make reservations for the 
organization dinner meeting in October. As 
a reminder, shortly before the meeting, a list 
of those who would attend and instructions 
on how to reach the meeting place were sent 
each member. At the meeting envelopes 
were distributed which contained a supply of 
colorful folders describing the objectives and 
activities of the Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, types of membership, 
a membership blank and personal data card; 
the membership lists (delinquent and pros- 
pective members) for the individual's par- 
ticular professional group, and a supply of 
official Branch stationery. The enthusiastic 
committee set their individual quotas at fif- 
teen members. To date the New Jersey 
Branch has more than 100 “‘new’’ members; 
and even before the end of the campaign it 
holds the record for being the largest Branch. 


SpoTtTinG ProspEcts 


Membership Chairman Rupprecht of the 
Chicago Branch suggests reading the daily 
morning and evening papers very faithfully. 
Whenever an employment manager, person- 
nel director, or plant superintendent is 
quoted, he mails him immediately a directory, 
an application blank and a notice of the next 
meeting. This technique has increased the 
membership. 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
members who are doing placement are in a 
particularly strategic spot. Because of the 
labor shortage many personnel officers are 
making personal calls to employment agen- 
cies in order to post their requests and pub- 
licize their wants. What an opportunity to 


“‘sell’’ the Association at the same time! In 





an organization whose budget may include 
newspaper advertising and radio time, the 
annual dues of $3.50 which includes a sub- 
scription to Occupations are a relatively small] 
investment. According to Mr. Rupprecht, a 
few days after such an interview, he usually 
gets the application blank back in the mail 
with a check. To quote him, ‘‘One more 
member made—after the war, we'll see!’’ 

The Chicago Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation also uses a dinner card. (Food re- 
strictions may limit the number of dinners.— 
Ed.) On this card is the date of the meeting. 
Under the title ‘‘member’’ the individual 
writes his name. There is space to write 
“new address if changed’’—an excellent and 
easy way to keep membership files up to date. 
For non-members a place is designated for 
mame, company, or organization, ‘‘Shall we 
keep you on the mailing list? Yes—— No 
" and the mailing address. If the indi- 
vidual checks **Yes’’ a membership applica- 
tion blank enclosed in the notice of the next 
meeting can be a helpful hint. 





BraNcuH DIRECTORIES 


Much of the credit for the success of Chi- 
cago’s and New Jersey’s extensive member- 
ship goes to the nicely printed ‘‘Membership 
Directory’’ or ‘‘Who’s Who in Guidance’’ 
which gives the name, home address and tele- 
phone number, business title, school or firm 
address, and telephone number of every mem- 
ber. Who isn’t proud when he sees his name 
in a membership roster? Besides it is a handy 
book in contacting people in the many refer- 
rals which a counselor makes. Directories 
distributed at various conferences and con- 
ventions have produced new memberships. 


Tue Journat Arps 


Particularly helpful in attracting members 
are the articles in Occupations which have a 
special appeal to personnel in business and the 
schools. They wish to keep well informed on 
future plans of activities and techniques and 
our Journal, with reports from the War Man- 
power Commission, United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the newspapers, is another 
good source for learning the latest trends. 
Montana reports that when prospective mem- 
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ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
CoLorADO 
CoNNECTICUT 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
National Capital 
FLoRIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central 
Northern 
Iowa 
Kansas 
KenTucKY 
LovIsIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MarYLAND 
Baltimore 
MassACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack Valley 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Eastern 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
St. Louis 
MoNnTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New Jersey 
New Yorr 
Binghamton 
Capital 
Central 


Branch Count—February, 1945 


28 


51 
109 
70 
26 
60 
95 
20 
8 
11 


193 


21 


18 


25 
31 
122 
33 
ll 


129 
14 


53 


65 


75 
12 


30 
224 


19 
30 
24 








Long Island 26 
Mid-Hudson 2 
Mohawk 16 
New York City 232 
Rochester 97 
Teachers College, Columbia University 97 
Westchester 35 
Western N. Y. 30 
NortH CAROLINA 32 
Oxto 
Central 38 
Cincinnati 47 
Northeastern 131 
Northwestern 28 
OREGON 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 35 
Erie 28 
Keystone 25 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 104 
Western 46 
Purrto Rico 67 
Ruope Istanp 41 
TENNESSEE 
East 7 
Middle 13 
TExas 
Dallas 12 
South 4 
VIRGINIA 34 
Richmond . 1 
WasHINGTON 
Seattle 34 
Pacific Northwest 29 
West VirGINIA 
Mountain State 4 
WISCONSIN 55 
Milwaukee 21 
WyYomiInc 10 
Totat Branch MEMBERS 3049 
Members-aT-LarGE 108 
Lire MEMBERS 8 


TOTAL MEMBERS 


3165 
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bers see Occupations and the saving involved 
by taking it through their Branch, their 
membership list grows. 

The Middle West has long been known for 
its friendliness. At Omaha Branch meetings 
each individual wears a name tag that can be 
read across the table. The name and title of 
the person are on each tag. National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association members rate 
gold stars after their names—the stars are 
large enough to be distinguished from a dis- 
tance—and the local members silver ones. 

Frank Glazier, chairman of the Greater 
Boston Vocational Guidance Association, 
thinks that one of the strongest points in their 
program which stimulates new members and 
holds the interest of their old members is 
their ‘‘vocational chat periods.’’ Members 
in ten minutes or more give short talks on 
their vocational pursuits which are of interest 
to the entire group. Thus members can par- 
ticipate in the meetings more readily than if 
they just came to hear a speaker. 

How many Branches write their State Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service 
for names of individuals in the area doing 
counseling and personnel work? Central New 
York Branch follows this practice and the 
membership committee ‘follows up.” 


Practices IN STATE BRANCHES 


Those Branches which comprise the entire 
state have somewhat different problems. 
Thus the Connecticut Branch has appointed 
a State Chairman for the membership com- 
mittee. The state is divided into five areas or 
counties, with a chairman for eaciu. These 
county chairmen head subcommittees to work 
in the local areas. North Carolina Branch 
concentrates on its prospective members dur- 
ing the annual meeting of their North Caro- 
lina Education Association and through 
group meetings at district conventions. The 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance always meets with them. 


Oruer Sources FoR Prospects 


Long Island Branch gets results when it 
asks members present at the monthly meet- 
ings for the names of potential members. 
Marie Wilson Peters, corresponding secretary 
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of Philadelphia Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, believes that their psychological and 
counseling discussion groups help to increase 
their membership. Their well-planned field 
visits have also interested and attracted 
members. 

For those who have students taking train- 
ing in vocational guidance, a hint can be 
taken from H. D. Kitson of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Kitson explains the importance 
of being a member in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to students who are 
planning to enter the field professionally and 
lets them become exposed to Occupations. 
Membership in the Teachers College Branch is 
generally about 100, which, incidentally, is 
‘1/23 of the total membership for the Associa- 
tion. 

Another good avenue of approach is to con- 
tact all service clubs. The majority, such as 
Altrusa, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Business 
and Professional Women, etc., have commit- 
tees on ‘‘Vocational Guidance,”’ **Veterans 
and War Service,"’ *‘Boys and Girls Work,” or 
related areas. Personnel from rehabilitation 
and veterans administrations should be in- 
vited. Most of them are eager to send repre- 
sentatives to meetings. They not only “‘give”’ 
to our groups but also “‘receive.”” 

Another good recruiting ground is the 
Board of Education and teachers in all schools, 
private or public. Northwest Ohio Branch 
reports that having representatives in each 
school as ‘‘membership recruiters’’ brings re- 
sults. However, one Branch has no recruit- 
ing problem. The Constitution of Bingham- 
ton, New York, states that only licensed voca- 
tional counselors can belong, so service clubs, 
business and industrial firms, boards of educa- 
tion, etc., do not have to be combed. 

Both Northern California Branch 
Omaha Youth Guidance Council have a good 
cross section of population areas and interest 
groups on the executive board. Membership 
committees likewise should be truly repre- 
sentative. 

Rochester, New York, Branch has a mem- 
bership drive once a year. During the drive 
report dinners are held and Caroline Palizze, 
membership chairman, reports great atten- 
tion is given to the drive. 

Robert D. Weitz, membership chairman of 
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the St. Louis Branch, reports that their group 
believes the attention of the membership 
committee should be focused upon one pro- 
fessional group at a time in order that no po- 
tential members are overlooked. At one 
meeting, for example, the drive is directed 
toward educators, at another time toward 
personnel workers, and so on through the re- 
spective fields concerned with counseling. 
The decision as to what groups are to be ap- 
proached and in what order depends largely 
upon the programs scheduled for the organiza- 
tion. Letters are sent to all active Branch 
members reminding them of the meeting and 
requesting them to invite, for example, fel- 
low educators to be their guests for the even- 
ing. Another type of letter is sent to all 
educators in the area who might not be 
reached by personal invitation of the Branch 
members. This approach is repeated until all 
fields likely to furnish members are can- 
vassed. When all the groups have been con- 
tacted, which will probably be toward the 
end of the year, a general round-up of mem- 
bers is planned in connection with some out- 
standing Branch activity. At that time good 
prospects are given another invitation to visit 
and participate in the scheduled activity. 
The St. Louis chairman recommends that in- 
dividually typed letters be used, that they be 
short and to the point. Also enclosed with 
the letter is amembership blank. Dr. Weitz's 
committee, with several other Branches, 
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places great emphasis on members verbally 
encouraging potential members. By doing 
this ‘‘many a procrastinator’ is brought into 
the fold. 

Reports from the Branches show that there 
is no easy trick or “‘open sesame”’ to recruit- 
ing new members but rather a combination of 
ideas, cooperation, and hard work. May each 
one of our 3,100 members realize that the 
mantle of recruiting members rests upon his 
shoulders and not alone upon the membership 
chairman or his committee. Each member of 
a committee, whether it is Program, Child 
Labor, or Publicity, should remember that 
when his committee functions well it is also 
promoting membership. 

Success to each one of you if any of these 
ideas prove helpful. If you develop new ideas 
send them to Occupations so that others 
may profit from your experiences. 


Branch Exhibits 


When we again can hold national conven- 
tions and regional conventions, why not have 
a special exhibit table for Branches? There 
each Branch could display its outstanding de- 
vices—programs, bulletins, directories. There 
might even be an award for the Branch which 
has mace the greatest proportionate gains in 
membership during the preceding year.— 
CHRISTINE MELCHER. 


Branch News 


To all Branches: Boston sent the Membership File Card to its members with the an- 


nouncement of a recent meeting. 


Northern California 


The morning session of the meeting held 
December 9 included reports on ‘‘guidance at 
work’’ and discussion of ‘Educational Pro- 
visions for Returning Veterans.’’ Doris 
Dozier, Recorder and Director of Placement, 
Mills College, reported on the 1944 Occupa- 
tional Conference at Mills; H. A. Spindt, 
Manager, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, 


University of California, reported on the 
Sacramento and Marysville Conferences; and 
Ruth Young, Women's Counselor, Moore 
Dry Dock Company, spoke on “‘Counseling in 
Industry.” 

E. L. Colby, Training Officer, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, State Dept. of 
Education, and Henry T. Tyler, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sacramento Junior College, discussed 
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the provisions for veterans. The luncheon 

speaker was H. B. McDaniels, State Super- 

visor, OIGS. His topic was ‘Achieving 

Guidance Aims in California Public Schools." 
Chicago 

Austin H. Scott, Manpower Utilization 
Consultant, War Manpower Commission, 
spoke on ‘‘Employment of Minority Groups”’ 
at the dinner meeting, Monday evening, De- 
cember 4. Mr. Scott, a Negro, gave an un- 
biased presentation of his subject. He lim- 
ited his definition of ‘‘minority groups’’ to 
minorities of racial, religious, and national 
origin, not attempting to discuss the employ- 
ment status of all minority groups such as the 
physically and mentally handicapped, the 
aged, or women. 

He pointed out that in the Chicago area 
alone on November first it was estimated that 
there was a shortage of at least 54,800 work- 
ers, that unemployment was estimated to be 
at an irreducible minimum, that the unem- 
ployed were practically all individuals tem- 
porarily out of work between jobs. 

Mr. Scott said that of 607 establishments in 
this area which employed 511,791 in July, 
1943, 8.1 per cent were non-white. In July, 
1944, these same firms employed 529,829, of 
which 10.1 per cent were non-white. These 
non-white were employed principally in 
manufacturing—food and food products, elec- 
trical machinery, iron and steel, transporta- 
tion equipment. He also pointed out that 
other records indicate that employment of 
non-whites had increased in all of the above 
groups except ordinance and iron and steel, 
by September, 1944. And he said that there 
is reason to believe that there were similar 
gains for religious and national origin minor- 
ities. He also pointed out that it is common 
knowledge that a number of plants have suc- 
ceeded in developing systems which result in 
the selection, assignment, training, and up- 
grading of workers depending upon their 
skill and abilities, without regard to race, 
religion, and national origin. 

The three most important forces operating 
in the labor market to bring about employ- 
ment of the minority groups are: 


1. Withdrawal of men from industry for 
service in the Armed Forces 
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2. Increased labor shortages and shortages 
of community facilities such as housing 
and transportation 

3. Cooperation of labor, management, 
community leaders, and government 
agencies in measures to eliminate arti- 
ficial barriers to full utilization 


Employment of minority groups in the 
Chicago area in post-war days will depend 
largely upon national and international con- 
ditions producing labor shortages. It must 
not be forgotten that in the very early years 
of this war the combined forces of critical 
labor shortages, threatened breakdowns in 
community facilities, and outstanding leader- 
ship in industry were required to prevail suc- 
cessfully against the artificial restrictions im- 
posed by age-old prejudices against minority- 
group participation in war industry. 

‘“‘Human Adjustments in the Working 
World’’ was the subject for discussion at the 
dinner meeting, January 8, 1945. Dr. Harold 
S. Hulbert, Consulting Psychiatrist, consid- 
ered these and other aspects of the problem: 
causes of job dissatisfaction, relation of wage 
incentive to production, non-economic incen- 
tives and job satisfaction, reasons for unioniz- 
ing, industry's responsibility in helping work- 
ers to adjust, need for schools: and ‘social 
agencies to give pre-employment preparation 
to workers. 

Dr. Hulbert gave some practical tips on 
counseling: Talk in positive terms. Encour- 
age thinking about realities. Be tolerant. 








Encourage counselees to appraise themselves 


and accept themselves as they are. Remember 
that people work at their normal rates and 
that rates vary with individuals. Criticize 
what a person did or failed to do, not the per- 
son himself. Remember that the body reacts 


to the mind, that in times of great emotional | 


stress like the present, the mental anguish of 
a person may be reflected in his work. 


Maryland 


John A. McCarthy, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education of New Jersey, spoke at 
the dinner meeting, February 6. He dis- 
cussed ““The Place of the School in the Re- 
conversion Period.”’ 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Merrimack Valley 


Julius E. Warren, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, was the speaker at the dinner meeting 
held in Lawrence, January 9. The topic dis- 
cussed was “‘Implications of War-Training 
Programs for Post-War Education.” 


Minneapolis 


The Branch was largely responsible for the 
organization of an Institute on Community 
Services for Veterans at the University of 
Minnesota Center for Continuation Study, 
January 18-20. Panels considered benefits 
and services for the veterans, agencies render- 
ing these services, post-war plans of labor and 
business, specific cases involving rehabilita- 
tion, occupational and other adjustments. 
Among the panel chairmen were E. G. Wil- 
liamson, John Taube, and Donald G. Paterson. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Ata luncheon meeting, January 18, Grey R. 
Jewett spoke on ‘Guidance for Future Indus- 
trial Workers."" Mr. Jewett, Personnel Di- 
rector of Western Electric Company, Lincoln, 
Nebr., in his 20 years service with the com- 
pany has worked at the Hawthorne plant, 
Chicago, and the Installation Field, Balti- 
more. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Improving attendance at schools and a plan 
for part-time employment to offer employers 
were considered at the meeting on December 
1l. A committee studying this problem was 
asked to prepare a list of suggestions on ‘‘how 
to improve attendance” suitable for presenta- 
tion to the Superintendent of Schools. 


New York City 


“The Clinical Approach to Vocational 
Guidance’ was the subject discussed January 
9. Participants were Dr. Grace Abbate, 
Psychiatrist; Jesse J. Carlson, Psychologist; 
Rose Goldmans, Social Worker; Grace 
Laleger, school Vocational Counselor; and 
Morris Krugman, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
Chairman. Another important technique— 
group guidance—was the subject of the 
November meeting. Louis H. Sobel pointed 
out that while group guidance has been most 
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commonly used in giving occupational in- 
formation, it has other uses. Samuel H. 
Flowerman reported on a survey of group 
guidance in a 9-A class in Newark, N. J. 
Charles Hendry stressed the need for experi- 
mentation and described the work being done 
in psychodramatics. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


The speaker at the dinner meeting held at 
White Plains, January 17, was Raymond 
Rodgers, Professor of Banking and Secretary 
of the School of Commerce, New York Uni- 
versity. Wartime counseling for youth in 
school and for veterans returning to school 
was the theme of the discussion. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


Bruce J. Blasdell described the tests he is 
using at the meeting at the Utica Free 
Academy, December 14. Mr. Blasdell is or- 
ganizing employee testing programs for war 
industries in New York State. He has con- 
ducted the State Education's Department 
Testing Center in New York City. In spite of 
a heavy snow, fifty persons attended the meet- 


ing. 
Cincinnati 


A community plan to provide vocational 
guidance for all who need it is being devel- 
oped by a post-war vocational guidance com- 
mittee. Mary P. Corre is serving as chair- 
man, representing the Cincinnati Vocational 
Guidance Association, which was instrumen- 
tal in calling the group together, with repre- 
sentatives of sixteen other community organi- 
zations whose program brings them in close 
touch with the vocational guidance needs of 
veterans and civilians, youth, and adults. 

Two meetings have been devoted to clear- 
ing the programs now in existence. At the 
meeting held January 4 the group discussed a 
community plan presented by a special sub- 
committee. Further meetings will be de- 
voted to developing suggestions of the com- 
mittee in which the various organizations 
may cooperate. Such a plan will also reveal 
possible overlapping of services and gaps in 
vocational guidance service. Organizations 
participating in the post-war guidance com- 
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mittee include: Veterans’ Administration, 
University of Cincinnati, American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, Servicemen’s 
Council, Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, United States Employment Service, 
Employment Consultation Service, Cincin- 
nati Department of Welfare, War Production 
Training, and Division of Counseling Ser- 
vices (Cincinnati Public Schools), Parochial 
Schools, Jewish Vocational Service, Adult 
Education Council, YMCA, Public Library, 
Selective Service, AAF Convalescent Hos- 
pital, Fort Thomas, Ky., and Psychology 
Club. 

“Vocational Microscope’’ was the topic 
discussed at the meeting, January 24, 1945. 
The speaker was Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director 
of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglass Cor- 
poration, Toledo. Mr. Steinmetz is in charge 
of vocational screening at all plants and at the 
home office. 


Northwestern Ohio 


W. D. Merrifield, Supervisor of Technical 
Instruction, Chrysler Corporation, was sched- 
uled to speak January 9, on his company’s 
educational program. The work of the War 
Manpower Commission will be discussed by 
L. D. McFarland, Senior Utilization Consult- 
ant, WMC, at the March meeting. 


Philadelphia 


Compulsory military training was the topic 
discussed by a panel at the dinner meeting, 
December 14. Speaker of the evening was 
Lieut. Colonel Harold W. Kent, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Discussants in- 
cluded Clarence Fulmer, Principal, Wilming- 
ton High School; Dr. Samuel B. Hadden, 
Psychiatrist, Philadelphia General Hospital 
and Presbyterian Hospital; the Rev. Gordon 
Jones, Rector, St. Andrews Church; J. George 
Morgan, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co.; and Herman M. Wessel, Principal, El- 
kins Park Junior High School. 

Other activities of the Branch are reported. 
The Psychological Discussion Group has met 
with the following speakers: John R. Roberts 
of the Trainee Acceptance Centers, who 
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talked on the work with veterans; and 
Claire Spackman of the Philadelphia School 
of Occupational Therapy, who described the 
work in the veterans’ hospitals. The Coun- 
seling Discussion Group had as speaker Fred- 
erick Rollman of the USES, who discussed 
use of the Dictionary and other government 
materials. 


Puerto Rico 


The annual meeting was held December 26 
at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
Counselors from every section of the Island 
were represented in a panel discussion, led by 
Francisco Collazo, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education. The panel considered these top- 
ics: How we promoted a program which 
brought voluntary requests from the pupils 
for counseling, Mrs. Mercedes Ellinger; how 
we initiated a Youth Center, Mrs. Hertha 
Bac6é; problems encountered in developing a 
field study, Ana Cérdova; solving the prob- 
lem of community cooperation, Mrs. Ange- 
lita Quifiones; problems in developing occu- 
pational monographs, Cecilia Pedraza; place- 
ment service in a small community, Pablo 
Avila; making the guidance committee a 
vital, working group, Mrs. Socorro Calderén; 
coordinating the work of counselors in a 
school district, Dionisio Avilés; helping 
rural junior high pupils adjust to urban 
senior high school, Mrs. Luisa Rivera de 
Velazquez. 


Milwaukee 


Training within industry, probable changes 
in the high school curriculum as a result of 
the war, the effect of compulsory military 
training upon apprentice training and school 
courses were some of the subjects for discus- 
sion at the dinner meeting, December 6. The 
general theme, “‘Counseling Today for the 
Youth of Tomorrow,"’ was considered by the 
following panel: L. P. Goodrich, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; W. W. Theisen, Assistant 
Superintendent; F. Larkin, Vice-President in 
Charge of Personnel, Milwaukee Electric 
Co.; and L. B. McKnight, Assistant to the 
President, Milwaukee Chain Belt Company. 
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With the State Supervisors 


TRAINING INSTITUTE was held November 
20-28, in the Granite School District, 
Utah, and others are contemplated, according 
to Antone K. Romney. Fred K. Fowler led 
the discussions. Among those aiding in the 
organization plans were Royce E. Brewster, 
Specialist, Consultation and Field Service, 
OIGS; George Pierson, University of Utah; 
Superintendent David Gourley; and Super- 
visor Romney. 

Successful regional post-war guidance ciin- 
ics have been held at La Crosse and Stoughton, 
Wis., and others are being planned. Spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the meetings have aroused interest 
among administrators and counselors in the 
area. The theme—'‘Getting Ready for the 
Post-War Period’’—has a dual application— 
to provide community counseling centers for 
adjusting veterans and war workers and to 
improve the basic guidance program of the 
school. 

New York State reports that counselors for 
veterans have been appointed in 24 counties 
for the year 1944-1945. Their offices will be 
in schools or other central locations. A two- 
day training program for local directors of the 
Eastern District of the N. Y. State Veterans 
Service Agency was held at Albany, Decem- 
ber 13-14. The program was conducted by 
Deputy Director J. J. Farrall. Lt. General 
Hugh A. Drum, retired, is Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the N. Y. State Veterans 
Service Agency, which is composed of heads 
of state departments and veterans service 
agencies. The agency was created by an Act 
of the Legislature which became effective 
March 29, 1944. 

Edwin W. Davis, Vermont Director of 
Educational Research and Guidance since 
1936, has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Psychology, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. He will organize the 
Washington Counseling Center which will 
serve students, veterans, and later, adults, in 
the community. John C. Huden will serve as 
Vermont Director of Guidance, in addition 


to his duties as State Supervisor in charge of 
High Schools, until the return of Capt. Max 
V. Barrows. 

From the state of Washington Acting 
Supervisor Fred Westberg reports that at 
sunnyside High School the entire faculty has 
become **guidance conscious.’ Teachers vol- 
unteered to serve on committees responsible 
for records, testing, counseling, placement, 
etc. Committee chairmen, the guidance di- 
rector, and the principal constitute a gui- 
dance council. The committees found avail- 
able material inadequate and have sponsored 
the collection of a professional library. 
Knowledge and practice of guidance proce- 
dures have markedly improved. In spite of 
shortage in personnel and heavy teaching 
schedules, the school has made remarkable 
progress. 

A training program reaching every voca- 
tional counselor in Puerto Rico has been ini- 
tiated by Supervisor John H. Hughes and his 
three assistants, Miss Zenaida Carrién, Mr. 
Eugenio Padilla, and Mr. Félix P. Cornier. 
“Training Opportunities in Puerto Rico’’ is 
being prepared for publication by Maria 
Luisa Lopez, Counselor, San Juan Central 
High School. The first youth center on the 
Island was opened December 10, for junior 
and senior high school boys at Yauco. The 
project was the cooperative effort of Hertha 
Baco, Aida Reig, and Superintendent Regino 
Rios. Bancroft Reifsnyder of the American 
School, Bogota, Colombia, S. A., visited five 
Puerto Rican schools to study the guidaace 
program and to collect material in Spanish 
which he can use in initiating a program in 
Bogota. Maria Luisa Rivera is following up 
graduates of Caguas Senior High School en- 
rolled in universities on the continent to dis- 
cover their adjustment to college work in 
order that the high school curriculum may 
be modified, if necessary. 

All teachers in Davie County, N. C., are 
participating in a county-wide in-service 
guidance program. This combination class 
extension and workshop is conducted by 
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C. W. Phillips of the University of North 
Carolina and Acting State Supervisor Ella 
Stephens Barrett. ... A counselors’ luncheon 
was held at each of the 6 district teachers 
meetings in the state, to give counselors the 
opportunity to discuss common problems. 
Counselors, teachers, and principals attended. 

Marion County, West Virginia, Supervisor 
Harper informs us, has adopted a new cumu- 
lative record folder for use in counseling. The 
program is being developed under the super- 
vision of the County Superintendent and the 
12 high school principals. Each school in the 
county has a full- or half-time counselor who 
received in-service training in a workshop 
sponsored by the Superintendent and the State 
Supervisor. Each school has occupational 
files based on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and has added a new course, Human 
Engineering. 

West Virginia public schools are cooperat- 
ing with the Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices in locating in-school and out-of-school 
persons eligible for rehabilitation. The Re- 
habilitation Field Agent will visit each 
school and confer with the vocational coun- 
selor and principal in developing a program 
for each student in need of the services. It 
has been estimated that between 800 and 
1000 persons who are graduated or with- 
draw from the state’s high schools annually 
are in need of vocational rehabilitation, and 
the public school is considered a primary 
source of referral. 


Wisconsin Conference 


More than 500 persons attended a one-day 
regional conference on post-war guidance at 
Oshkosh, Wis., January 13. The conference 
was initiated by the Wisconsin Branch, 
NVGA, in cooperation with the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education Association. 
Other sponsors were the University of Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, and State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Frank Rosecrance of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, key speaker of the morning session, 
pointed out that youth now in their early 
teens may become the “‘forgotten generation”’ 
of this war. They must find a place in a bal- 
anced society. Frank Holt, Director of Pub- 
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lic Service, University of Wisconsin, stressed 
the community's responsibility in providing 
workable systems in a post-war economy. 

Panel discussions in the afternoon covered 
the elementary, secondary, and adult educa- 
tion fields. Specialists led the discussion in 
each group. The panel for elementary educa- 
tion reflects the trend toward vocational 
counseling below the eighth grade. Formerly 
the teen-aged youth and the young adult had 
a priority on counseling. 

Participants in the panel discussions in- 
cluded: Alice Brady, Martha Heffernem, 
J. H. Armstrong, Floyd Cummings, J. 
A. Kubiak, and A. H. Edgerton. 





Who’s Who and Where 





Davip W. Cook has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of Industrial Relations by 
General Aniline and Film Corporation to in- 
stall a new program for scientific selection 
and placement of all personnel. The pro- 
gram includes provisions for veterans who 
will receive aptitude and psychological tests 
so that they may be appropriately placed. 
Handicapped Servicemen will receive special 
consideration. Dr. Cook was formerly in the 
personnel department, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Kearney, N. J. 


Paut S. Amipon is now Consultant in 
Charge of Educational Relations, Department 
of Public Service, General Mills, Minneapolis. 
As Deputy Commissioner of Education for 
Minnesota, and Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Paul, Dr. Amidon has had broad experi- 
ence in the field of education. 


Jozx E. Nystrom is now Acting General 
Secretary of the Montevideo, Uruguay, 
YMCA. Before going to South America he 
was Religious Director, West Side Branch, 
New York City YMCA. 


C. Grtpert WreENN has been promoted to 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR. Commander | 
Wrenn with the Commander Service Forces, | 


U. S. Pacific Fleet, is on leave of absence from 
the University of Minnesota. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


NaTHALIE MarmotsteIn, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Branch of NVGA, has accepted a 
position as counselor in the Fashion Institute 
of Technology and Design, New York City. 
This school, directed by Mortimer C. Ritter, 
is the first of 21 institutes planned by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York. 


Grace Harrison has resigned from the 
U. S. Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission in New York City and is 
serving as Personnel Consultant for Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc., with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Atvin C. Boyp will direct the recently es- 
tablished Vocational Guidance Department 
of the Cleveland Branch of the National 
Urban League. Mr. Boyd, who has trained 
at West Virginia State College and Indiana 
University, will do the counseling and test- 
ing of youth, adults, and veterans. He has 
had experience as counselor, teacher, and 
administrator in public schools. 


Eart J. McGrats has been released from 
active duty as an officer as head of the Educa- 
tional Services Section, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, and has assumed his former duties as 
Dean of Administration and Professor of 
Education, University of Buffalo. 


L. O. BrocxMan is now Assistant Professor 
of Education and Psychology, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, where he counsels stu- 
dents regarding educational and vocational 
problems. He was formerly Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Training and Assistant 
Principal, Fergus County High School, Lewis- 
ton, Mont. 


Ciarence A. Dyxsrra has been appointed 
Provost of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Dr. Dykstra has been President of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Witt1am Henry Sreap, who has been 
Dean, School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Washington University, has accepted 
appointment as Director of the Institute of 
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Research and Training in the Social Sciences 
and Chairman of the Department of Business 
Administration, Vanderbilt University. 


Prc. Haroxp Siecat, former labor represen- 
tative for the War Production Board office, 
New York City, has been assigned as voca- 
tional counselor to the psychological branch 
at the newly activated Army Air Forces Con- 
valescent Hospital, Ft. Thomas, Ky. Most 
of the patients who have completed their tour 
of overseas duty and suffer from operational 
fatigue return to military duty after seven 
weeks at the hospital. 


Frances Tricos, formerly Personnel Meth- 
ods Consultant, Social Security Board, At- 
lanta, Ga., is now Personnel Consultant with 
the American Nurses’ Association, New York 


City. 


A. Gorpon Netson, formerly Director of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Fair- 
field, Conn., has accepted appointment as 
Associate Vocational Adviser, Office of Vet- 
erans Education, Cornell University, which 
serves 10 counties in the Southern Tier and 
Finger Lakes region of New York State. Mr. 
Nelson has long been active in NVGA and 
was president of the Connecticut Branch. 


FRANKLIN R. ZeRAN is now Vocational 
Editor of Scholastic Magazine. He will con- 
tinue his work with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion as Specialist in Occupational Information 
and Guidance. 


Irvinc Lore has been named expert con- 
sultant to the Army Specialized Division, 
Adjutant General's Office, War Department, 
and is also serving as consultant in adult edu- 
cation for the extension service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Lorge is executive 
officer, Division of Psychology, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and a contributor 
to Occupations (March, Dec., 1942). 


Joun F. SHowatter, formerly at the Tech- 
nical High School, Omaha, Nebr., is now Di- 
rector of Research and Guidance, Richmond 
Public Schools, Va. 








News Notes 


Easter Seals for Crippled Children 


The war is making the country more sensi- 
tive to the necessity of preparing the physi- 
cally handicapped to be economically inde- 
pendent. We are beginning to see that it is a 
sound national investment. The sale of Easter 
seals by the National Society for Crippled 
Children has, therefore, special significance 
this year. The seals will be on sale from 
March 1 to April 1. The proceeds help 
finance a program for the care and education 
of crippled children. One of the activities 
financed by the sale of seals this year is a study 
to gather data on convalescent care. It will 
consider the coordination of hospital treat- 
ment and care, the use of activity and recrea- 
tion during convalescence, and the social ef- 
féct of institutional residence. The study 
will cover the needs of children suffering 
from a variety of handicaps, not only or- 
thopedic cases. 


Vocational Opportunity Campaign 


The National Urban League holds its an- 
nual Vocational Opportunity Campaign 
March 11-18, 1945. Veterans services and 
training facilities open to Negroes will be 
stressed particularly this year, as well as vo- 
cational training and opportunities for Negro 
youth in general. The League will be glad to 
help schools, colleges, and social agencies 
plan for observance of the week. Write to 
Alphonse Heningburg, Director, Public Edu- 
cation, National Urban League, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Library Service for Veterans 


The Vocational Information Service of the 
Minneapolis Public Library gives veterans 
up-to-date information on business oppor- 
tunities and trends. It has directories of edu- 
cational institutions and opportunities in the 
Twin Cities area and lists of local agencies 
which will aid the veteran in his vocational 
and personal problems. The assistant in 
charge serves part time in the Veterans Infor- 
mation and Referral Office, a community 


sponsored organization. 
distributed to the local vocational counselors, 
veterans organizations, and schools to use in 
referring their clients to the Vocational In- 
formation Service. (See also ‘‘Librarians 
Lend a Hand,’’ Occupations, January, 1945, 


p. 233.) 


Library School Scholarships 


The School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, offers 8 half-tuition scholar- 
ships for the regular session, 1945-1946. Ap- 
plication should be made before May 1, 1945. 
Applicants should be college graduates who 
meet requirements of the Admission Commit- 
tee. (See also Occupations, January, 1945, p. 
237.) 


Social Work Scholarships 


Scholarships, fellowships, and loans for 
1945-1946 have been compiled by the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. The list 
covers the 41 member Institutions of the 
Association, with scholarships included from 
a half dozen other sources. There is a wide 
variety of kind of aid represented. The an- 
nouncement states that because of the number 
of applicants an exceptionally good under- 
graduate record is required, plus evidence of 
qualifications for the field of social work. 
Some scholarships require an undergraduate 


major in one of the social sciences, with work | 


of a superior quality. Scholarships are widely 
distributed geographically with generally no 
limitations on location. For a copy of the 
bulletin, write to The American Association 
of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


For Veterans’ Counselors 


Counselors and administrators engaged in 
programs rendering service to veterans may 
take training courses at the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. The course gives 
a brief survey of common problems in coun- 
seling veterans, a review of resources avail- 
able, and discussion of cases. It may be 
taken separately or as part of a new graduate 
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curriculum leading to a master’s degree for 
counselors to veterans. This complete pro- 
gram includes instruction in community re- 
sources, post-war employment prospects, 
analysis of occupations, instruction in tests 
and measurements, in addition to the special 
course on counseling veterans. This special 
course is given by Helen Speyer of the staff of 
the Veterans Service Center, New York City. 


By-lines 


Notes on Our Contributors 


Lieut. John H. Cornehlsen, USNR, was 
born in New York City, did his undergradu- 
ate work at Dartmouth and graduate work at 
Harvard, Columbia, and Leland Stanford 
universities. Prior to his present assignment 
at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, he had ex- 
tensive experience in teaching and personnel 
work. Before entering the Navy in March, 
1943, he was Senior Education Specialist in 
charge of college and university education 
program on ‘‘Wartime Economics’’ for Office 
of Price Administration. 


Carl M. Horn has had experience as teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in Michigan 
Public Schools. For six years he has served 
as Chief, OIGS, Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education. 


Since September, 1943, Bruce LeSuer has 
been Supervisor, School Work Program, 
Philadelphia. Previously he had been in 
charge of recruiting and referral of applicants 
for the War Production Training Program of 
the city schools and had served as Employ- 
ment Supervisor, Junior Employment Ser- 
vice, Philadelphia Public Schools. He 
holds an undergraduate degree from Wes- 
leyan University and a master’s degree from 
Temple University. 


Edith M. Potts has been testing appli- 
cants for schools of nursing for the last ten 
years. As chief instructor she served at 
Youngstown, Ohio, Hospital, Pasadena Hos- 
pital, and Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 
She received her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
gtees from James Millikin University, Deca- 
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tur, Ill., and her nursing training at Presby- 
terian Hospital. She has also done graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She has taught in public schools and 
was Dean of Women at Aurora College, 
Illinois. 


Harold J. Mahoney, a supervisor in the 
Connecticut Bureau of Youth Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, is 
chiefly concerned with guidance at the secon- 
dary school level. He has had experience as 
teacher and counselor and is a contributor to 
journals in the field. 


Hilda M. Torrop, R.N., has a B.S. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and is a graduate of the Faulkner Hospital 
School of Nursing, Boston, Mass. She has 
served as principal of School of Nursing at 
Faulkner; principal of School of Nursing and 
superintendent of the hospital at Winchester, 
Mass.; superintendent of nurses, Morris- 
town, N. J.; director of the Ballard School ot 
Practical Nursing, New York City. Since 
1943 she has been Executive Secretary of the 
Committee for the Recruitment and Educa- 
tion of Practical Nurses. 


John R. Yale is in charge of the publishing 
program of Science Research Associates and is 
working on his Ph.D. at-the University of 
Chicago. Formerly a teacher of occupational 
information in a: Michigan high school, he 
has written social science studies books for 
young people. His most recent publication 
is Occupational Filing Plan. 


The EES Card Still Useful 


Applicants to civilian positions find useful 
the information on the Educational Experi- 
ence Summary card. The EES card, devised 
by the U. S. Office of Education to supply 
school records to induction and reception 
centers, has been discontinued by the Army 
because of a change in training policies. 
Educators generally believe, however, that a 
“school leaving certificate," similar in prin- 
ciple, would prove useful. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 








JOBS FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. By Louise Neuschutz. New 
York, Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
240. $3.00. 

This is a book on jobs for the handicapped 
written for the disabled. Ina strict sense it is 
not a scientific study of the subject. It is, 
rather, a collection of ideas, inspirational 
messages, and informative references for the 
person who faces the difficult task of finding 
a vocational] adjustment in spite of some physi- 
cal disability. It is replete with anecdotes 
and illustrations of real people, often named, 
who have found satisfying adjustments. 

It contains many common-sense suggestions 
of occupational activities appropriate for indi- 
viduals with specified disabilities. A review 
of some of the chapter headings will indicate 
the general treatment of the subject: Jobs 
Evolved from Next to Nothing, White Collar 
Jobs, Of Books Old and New, Working with 
Wood, Handicrafts of Your Own Choosing, 
At the Needle’s Point, Cooking May Be an 
Art, Making Gardening Pay, Roadside Mar- 
kets, Write if You Must, Hunting with the 
Camera, and The Field of Entertainment. 

The opening section, ‘‘What Determines 
your Activities,’’ is devoted to an informal or 
popular analysis of the main types of handi- 
caps. It emphasizes the concept of what one 
has rather than what one has lost. Several 
simple, informal self-analysis activities are 
suggested. References and brief notes are 
given on many of the standard scientific treat- 
ments of the subject. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that no mention is 
made of the most comprehensive approach to 
scientific analysis of the vocational abilities of 
the disabled, the recent comprehensive work 
of the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
United States Employment Service. It also 
fails to emphasize the fact that this public 
employment agency has ee special 
placement services as well as techniques for 
aiding the disabled to find appropriate em- 
ployment. Many disabled people will need 


help in analyzing their abilities, securing 
training, locating employment possibilities, 
and getting started on jobs. For many a re- 


ferral to an active service agency is the wisest 
course of action. It is also unfortunate that 
the book carries the title, Jobs for the Physically 
Handicapped, since with such a title it will not 
appeal to the many marginal disabled people 
who have almost equally serious problems of 
vocational adjustment. 

Vocational counselors in public schools, in 
employment services, and in other commu- 
nity agencies will find this volume informative 
and suggestive. It will reach its maximal 
value when placed directly in the hands of the 
ieeillamael person.—H. B. McDaniet, 
Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, California State Department of 
Education. 


AND NOW TO LIVE AGAIN. By Betsy 
Barton. New York, D. Appleton-Century, 
1944. Pp. 150. $1.75. 

Just past her middle twenties, Miss Barton 
has spent the last ten years ‘‘coming alive” 
after an accident that paralyzed her legs. Her 
courage and achievement will aid other dis- 
abled to accept injury and to strive for re- 
covery, and her book, as a mirror of their own 
trials, will inspire in them the indispensable 
drive to self-help. All of us, among whom 
the disabled return to live, the author edu- 
cates in attitude of love and understanding 
essential to continue and foster their growth 
out of despair. 

Miss Barton aptly describes rehabilitation 
as a process of re-education whose approach 
must be psychosomatic. Treatment must be 
of the person, not his disability alone but its 
mental emotional concomitants, as well. Us- 
ing her own mistakes and successes, and close 
contact with others coming out of the same 
darkness, she clears the path for this threefold 
assault, marking the danger zones and indi- 
cating the safe speeds. To the ‘‘re-educators,”’ 
the book makes a singular contribution as an 
aid in discerning and meeting the psychologi- 
cal needs of the disabled. 

The end result of re-education must not be 
short of maximum resumption of life and func- 
tion in the community. Miss Barton sees re- 
sponsibility for this preparation best dis- 
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charged by a ‘“‘temporary way-station’’ be- 
tween the hospital and the city, a Center to 
provide physical re-education and aid in 
psychological readjustment, along with voca- 
tional counseling and training necessary to 
make all of recovery more meaningful. This 
integrated view, with post-hospital adjust- 
ment contemplated from the moment treat- 
ment begins, is gradually becoming character- 
istic of the in-hospital programs of progres- 
sive institutions for the chronically ill— 
orthopedic and tuberculosis, for example. In 
such hospital, the medica] staff includes the 
psychiatrist, and over-all rehabilitation por 
ning provides social service, educational and 
vocational counseling and tryout, all so de- 
signed that the patient uses the time spent in 
the hospital in practical preparation for his 
“nega gin life. Adjustment and recovery 
are eased, and with its long view it consti- 
tutes sound rehabilitational therapy. 

And Now to Live Again invites wide reading, 
and Miss Barton's , at faith, deep ad- 
miration.—NorMaNn Mayer, Rehabilitation 
Executive, Montefiore Hospital Country Sana- 
torium, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


REHABILITATION OF THE WAR IN- 
JURED. (A Symposium edited by William 
Brown Doherty, M.D., and Dagobert D. 
Runes Ph.D.). New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1943. Pp. 684. $10.00. 


This volume gives a general overview of 
the medical rehabilitation of the war injured, 
covering the progress made in the various 
fields of Neurology and Psychiatry, Plastic 
Surgery, Orthopedics, Physiotherapy, Occu- 
— Therapy, and Vocational Guidance. 

he legal aspects of rehabilitation are also 
presented. 

The authors maintain that industry must 
participate in rehabilitation, and must there- 
fore have an adequate industria] health pro- 
gram. Occupational therapy and re-educa- 
tion of the wounded are both stressed. The 
volume supplies needed information on the 
employment of epileptics. State laws should 
be revised in order to give epileptics an oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

The authors stress the fact that vocational 
advisers must be specialists in the use of in- 
telligence tests and psychometric methods, 
that they must be thoroughly familiar with 
job processes and environment, and that they 
must know the demands and possibilities of a 
wide range of jobs. 


A general picture of what is being done in 
England in the rehabilitation of the tuber- 
cular patient and some of the problems and 
the methods are presented. 


The book is concise, yet complete, covering 
the rehabilitation of the war injured. The 
sections including the corrective measures of 
all phases of war injuries and their complica- 
tions, are so treated as to render a service to 
busy practitioners and the specialist alike. 
Comprehensive enough in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, yet not overemphasized or overdrawn 
in detail, this book covers the entire field in a 
manner not usually found in a work of this 
nature. It will be a welcome addition to a 
physician's library, and to those interested in 
the vocational rehabilitation problems of the 
war injured.—J. F. Kenney, M.D., Medical 
Consultant, and ANtHony J. Scnotter, Chief, 
Advisement and Guidance Subdivision, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Division, 
Veterans Administration, Wood, Wisconsin. 


THE HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. By Dr. May Smith. New 
York, The Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 
304. $5.00. 


As indicated by the title, this is a small 
volume that may easily be held in the reader's 
hand. The authoress makes no pretense of 
writing a textbook, a source book, nor an 
encyclopedia of industrial psychology. She 
has, however, given us a preview and an ap- 
praisal of the progress made in industrial 
psychology. 

Dr. Smith is a technically trained psychol- 
ogist and has had wide experience in many 
fields of personnel research and of personnel 
administration. In preapring this volume 
she seems tohave had in mind notthetechnical 
psychologist but rather the practical worker 
who is engaged in the daily task of solving 
personnel problems. 

Her training and experience were, appar- 
ently, restricted to Britain, but she demon- 
strates an acquaintance with the literature of 
industrial psychology published in the United 
States. In presenting the industrial psychol- 
ogy of Britain emphasis is placed on health. 
Numerous passages are cited from the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board's publications. 
In presenting the industrial psychology of the 
United States, special emphasis is ery on 
the time and motion studies published by 
Taylor and Gilbreth, and on intelligence test- 
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ing conducted by American psychologists dur- 
ing the first World War. 

The authoress provides no index in this 
volume of 304 pages. In footnotes she refers 
to certain of her personal publications but not 
a line of the book is used to exploit her con- 
tributions and accomplishments. She used 
all the available space in presenting in a brief 
and comprehensible manner the helpful con- 
tributions made to industrial psychology dur- 
ing recent decades in Britain and in America. 
—Watter Ditt Scott, President Emeritus, 
Northwestern University. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER'S CUMULATIVE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL RECORD. Prepared 
by Frank G. Davis. Royal Stationary Com- 
pany, Lewisburg, Pa., 1944. Pp. 150. Single 
copy, $2.50; 10-25, $2.25; over 25, $2.15. 
Refill sheets, 100, $.70. 

Personnel record sheets giving space for 
pertinent information on home background, 
health, aptitudes, personality, test results, 
scholastic record, vocational training and ex- 
perience, educational and vocational plans. 
The homeroom teacher transfers information 
to these sheets from her cumulative folder. 
Each classroom teacher, therefore, has a 
record for each of her pupils. New data may 
be added. The reverse side of the sheet may 
be used for any significant anecdote the 
teacher wishes to record. The record sheets 
are enclosed in a 3-ring loose-leaf notebook 
cover. This device is useful in gaining the 
cooperation of the classroom teacher in the 
pupil personnel program. It is intended to 
serve “‘as one of the tools which may be used 
by persons who are not specialists. . . .”’ 














Publications Received 








Careers 
Cobb, Meta, O.T.R., and Hudson, Holland. 
Joan Chooses Occupational Therapy. New York, 
Dodd, Mead. Pp. 214. $2.00. 


One of the best of the ‘‘career’’ books, full of facts yet 
interesting enough to hold the young reader who may 
feel drawn to this profession. Because it presents a field 
which will be expanding, the book has special signifi- 
cance. 


Dessner, Clyde M. So You Want to Be a 
Model! Garden City, New York, Halcyon 
House, 1944. Pp. 257. 


Subtitled ‘‘A Guide to Charm and Glamour,”’ this book 
would be helpful to any girl who wants to make the most 





Authentic 
Job Information 


See workers actually doing their 
jobs...understand clearly what is in- 
volved. 


16 mm. Sound Films and 
35 mm. Silent Film Strips 


Write for List of Films and Prices 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Illinois 








Two Outstanding New 
Books in Guidance 








Pratt's 
SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 


Sound, readable advice on the prob- 
lems of adjustment faced by returning 
soldiers. $2.50 


Huff and Huff's 


TWENTY CAREERS 
OF TOMORROW 


An up-to-the-minute approach to post- 
war opportunities in twenty vocational 
fields. $2.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18,N. Y. 
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of her physical assets, whether or not she hopes to be- 
come a model. The author who is connected with one of 
the training schools for models, slips some casual refer- 
ences to his school into the text. On the whole he gives 
sound advice about preparing for and entering the field, 
although there are no figures giving the number of models 
working, no indication whether or not the field is over- 
suntel 


Grumbine, E. Evalyn. Patsy Succeeds in 
Advertising. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1944. 
Pp. 264. $2.00. 

Further adventures of Patsy in a sequel to Patsy Breaks 
into Advertising. A career book with a dash of interna- 
tional intrigue. 


O'Malley, Patricia. Airline Girl. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1944. Pp. 202. $2.00. 


The tale of a girl who worked in the publicity depart- 
ment of a commercial airline. Not by any stretch of the 
imagination could this book be significant as vocational 
olen. 


Trigg, Frances W. The Job of the Industrial 
Counselor for Women. Washington, D. C., 
U.S. Office of Education, 1944. Pp. 32. 
Free (while supply lasts). 

A manual for counselors who may be assuming their 
new responsibilities with little training. Might serve 
also as a check list on procedures for the experienced 
counselor. 


Post-War Problems 


Rehabilitation—A Plan to Help You Employ 
Disabled Veterans and Other Handicapped Per- 
sons. American Mutual Alliance, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 1944. Pp. 22. 
Free. 


A simple introduction to the problem, outlining five 
steps to take. 


The College Road Back for Women Veterans. 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. Free. 

An attractive little bulletin inviting women veterans to 
this campus for the education available to them under the 
G.I. Bill. Two one-year programs are listed, one with a 
“vocational or professional aim,"’ the other, in which the 
“cultural interest predominates.’ Those who wish to 
work for a degree may, of course, do so. To expedite ad- 
Missions for the returning veterans, a special counselor 


has been appointed. 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures in Education. 
American Council on Education Studies. 
Washington, D. C., 1944. Pp. 26. 


The Council has received a five-year grant from 8 mo- 
tion picture companies to study the needs of schools and 
colleges for motion picture material and to plan for the 
production of new films. In this booklet the Commission 
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Tue success of the famous 
Army Vocational Information Kit re- 
sulted in many requests for it from 
guidance people. All Army Kits are 
produced solely for the War Depart- 
ment, but here is our answer to teach- 
ers’ and counselors’ pleas: 


The $.R.A. Vocational 
Information Kit 


5 Important Features! 


@ CONTAINS a total of 240 occupa- 
tional and guidance publications! 


@ 75 FILE FOLDERS, ready for your 
immediate use, with publications 
already filed. 


@ 15 “OUT” CARDS to facilitate 
lending of publications. 


@ HANDBOOK with easy-to-follow 
instructions. 


@ FLEXIBLE! Handbook lists head- 
ings for additional nonvocational 
file folders. 


Complete $29.95 


SciENCE Researcu 
ASSOCIATES 


228 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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chosen to direct this program gives its philosophy and 
objectives. The importance of the film as a training de- 
vice in the Armed Forces is stressed and the value of 
motion pictures in preparing for democratic citizenship. 
There will be an increased need for better films for voca- 
tional guidance in the post-war period but, although the 
Commission made no attempt to evaluate existing films, 
“tit is commonly understood that most of them are un- 
satisfactory.’ 


General 


Fornwalt, Russell J. Vocational Guidance 
in the Big Brother Movement of New York City. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 1944. Pp. 
38. $.25. Mimeographed. 

Having discovered that a boy with a vocational ob- 
jective is less likely to become delinquent, the Big Brother 
movement includes vocational guidance and placement in 
its services. Boys are often assigned to Big Brothers in 
the field of the boy's vocational ambition, but the Big 
Brother does not try to ‘‘sell’’ the vocation per se, but 
rather lets him become familiar with it through visits, 
stressing its place in the world of work as a whole. 


Planning for American Youth—An Educa- 
tional Program for Youth of Secondary School Age. 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1944. Pp. 64. $.25. 

Examples of secondary school programs—Farmville 
and American City—which ‘‘can serve as points of dis- 
cussion” for all types of communities concerned with 
building better school programs to meet post-war needs. 
The programs are not to be considered fixed patterns, 
rather, points of departure for communities which will 
adapt them to their own conditions. Of special interest 
to our readers are pages 57-60. This report is based on the 
longer report, Education for All American Youth, but it has 
added an educational program for grades 7-9. 


Counseling in Personnel Work, 1940-1944. A 
Bibliography. Compiled by Paul S. Burnham. 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Ill., Publication 
Administration Service, 1944. Pp. 38. $1.00. 

This very useful bibliography embraces 484 items classi- 
fied as employee counseling, occupational counseling, 
student counseling, veteran counseling, with a miscel- 
laneous section including interviewing, principles and 
methods, and specific fields. A list of publishers’ ad- 
dresses and an index are appended. The bibliography 
does not include references on testing and measurement, 
occupational information, and literature on mental 
health, for they are available elsewhere. 


Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial 
Occupations. Report of the Committee Ap- 
pointed by U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Washington, D. C., 1944. Pp. 306. $.40. 

A comprehensive study of the field, present programs 
and facilities, and recommendations are included. The 
place of vocational guidance is stated as follows: ‘‘Basic 
to the consideration of vocational-technical training are 
certain procedures which are part of generally accepted 
vocational guidance programs."’ (Page 274.) 








The Basic Units: 


Common 
Problems 


in 
Group Guidance 


BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 


This book contains the basic units of 
a modern group-guidance program. Com- 
mittees of the N. V. G. A. worked with 
Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. 
These committees also collaborated on 
the development of the units. 

The 60 problems deal with the adjust- 
ment of the pupil to his present environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life. 
They concern the pupil’s most pressing 
current needs and his social and economic 
problems. 

Complete, adequate helps and guides 
for the counselor or homeroom teacher 
for each of the 60 problems include: 
Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of the principal issues involved, 
suggested projects, and timing and moti- 
vation of the problem. 


List price, $1.95 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York, 3 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Education and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistins Me.cusr, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Mitprep M. Hickman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carrott L. Suartie, Second Vice-Pres., Coordinator of Personnel Research, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus 
WitttaM L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Trustees 


Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. E. Ericxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agricuiture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 


Mich. 
Witt1am K. Hopkins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 


Rosert Hoppock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 


New York University 
Lzonarp M. Mittgr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania 
C. Gizsert Wrenn, Lieut. Commander, USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


California 
Northern 1920 ago H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
Southern 1922 Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 
Canada 1938 Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, Ont. 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 
Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 7 
D.C. 1922 Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington 


Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 


National Capital 1940 Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W. , Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
- Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
inois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Aduleiemesion Bldg., South Bend 


See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
We urge you to cooperate by keeping these —- up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occu- 
PaTions, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27.—E 
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lowa 1928 
Kansas 1928 
Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
East Michigan 1944 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 

Sec., John B. McClellend, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa Stare College, Ames 
Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., 8. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., James Baywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 

Sec., H. L. Davis, Div. Vocational Education, Frankfurt 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Sec., Nina Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, $4 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., John A. Brodhead, 15 High St., Andover 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 

Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 

Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Freeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 

Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

Sec., Phila McIntyre, 1027'/2 Ontario St., Port Huron 

Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 

Sec., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingsford Park School, Oswego 

Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 

Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Sec., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 

Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern 

Sec., Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley 
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Teachers College 1925 


Westchester 1939 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest 1945 


Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 


Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122 St., N. Y. C. 

Sec., Nathalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 
Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., Charles W. Young, 2606 Glenmawr Ave., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Margaret Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Blanche Luther, 2739 Gunckel Blvd., Toledo 

Sec., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Eric 
Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. #7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., J. E. Avent, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 


Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers St., Nashville 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas . 
Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 


Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St. 


Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 
Pres., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 

Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Mt. Solon 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 
Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 3 


Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—2I1st St., eye. 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1101 S. 23rd St., Milwaukee 4 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 








N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwekn- 
DOLEN SCHNEIDLER, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nywerpe, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gertrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman, C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Divisions 


Placement and Follow-up. 


Professional Training: Leona C. Bucnwatp, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 


Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: MarGusrite W. Zapo.zon, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoppocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y 


Nominations and Elections: Barpara H. Wricut, 305 


City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: C. L. Saartis, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Mary P. Corre, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marcarst 
E. Bannett, City Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; M. R. 
Trasus, School of Education, State College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
=<. 


Radio: Mixprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mirprep M. Hiceman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuapman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicur Bairp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcaret E. Bsennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest H. 
Kirxpatricx, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 


den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kencunerr, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Karcuner, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Professional: C. L. Suartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 
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Publications Committee: Frep C. Smitrn, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: H. D. Kirson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosert Hoppocx, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Marcaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rebabilitation: Leonarp M. Mixtsr, Occup. Inform 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris. 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samuex, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





NVGA Election 


Ballots will reach you soon! 


Please mark your choices for each office 
and return ballots to Headquarters im- 


mediately. 


This is your opportunity to take part in 
the NVGA program, since the aewly elected 
officers represent you in determining As- 


sociation policies. 


CHRISTINE MELCHER 


Executive Secretary 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


JOBS AFTER RECONVERSION 


NAM survey: National Association of Manufacturers has come 
out with rosy picture of post-war employment in manufacturing. 
Survey of 1,756 companies in 43 states shows manufacturers will 
offer 3,400,000 to 4,400,000 more jobs after reconversion from war 
to peace than in 1939. This would-mean minimum of 14,000,000 jobs 
in manufacturing as against wartime peak of 17,200,000 and 
10,600,000 in 1939. Increase over 1939 would be one-third. 

Small business hopeful: Small companies expect sharpest job 
gains. Those with less than 100 workers will go to 71 per cent 
above pre-war level on average. Medium—size companies, with from 
100 to 5,000 workers, expect gain of 32 per cent. Those employing 
more than 5,000 look to gain of 24 per cent. 

Gains by industry: Heavy equipment (not including iron, 
steel, machinery), 74 per cent; electrical, 70 per cent; auto 
and aircraft, 64 per cent; food and beverage, 21 per cent; chem— 
ical, 3l per cent; printing and publishing, 27 per cent; tex- 
tile, 24 per cent; cement 20 per cent; leather and shoes, 19 
per cent 

Reconversion: About 61 per cent of all companies will be 
able to start work on peacetime goods at drop of hat. One day to 
four weeks will be needed by 28 per cent. Only 11 per cent of 
companies will need more than four weeks. Unemployment of more 
than 30 days on account of reconversion is expected as follows: 
auto, aircraft, and parts, 436,000; machinery 326,000; iron and 
steel, 168,000; lumber and furniture, 124,000; textiles, 
113,000; metal, 82,000; all other manufacturing, 167,000. Total 
estimated unemployed over 30 days come to 1,416,000, spread over 
many months. At end of 12 weeks those temporarily out of work 
should be down to 268,000; at end of 16 weeks practically all un- 
employment due to reconversion should be gone. 

Full employment? Manufacturing normally keeps about fourth 
of total labor force busy. NAM says that if other parts of econ-— 
omy show same job increases, we'd have 56,000,000 people at work, 
not counting 2,000,000 or more in Armed Forces. That's pretty big 
''if.'' Construction and service may do their share. We're not 
so sure about government employment. Agriculture won't be much 
help (see WASHINGTON FLASHES, January, 1945). NAM figures look 
optimistic compared with estimates made by government agencies 
here. Even manufacturing may not come through as expected if 
over-all economic conditions aren't bright. 


























PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Congressional investigation: For five months subcommittee 
of U. S. House of Representatives Committee on Labor has been 
looking into aid to physically handicapped. Here are some high 
lights of recent report: 

How many? There's never been census of physically handi- 
capped in U. S. But it's been estimated that 23,566,000 persons 
have chronic diseases or physical impairments, of whom 16,336,000 
are in employable age group of 15 to 64. Specific estimates indi- 
cate 230,000 blind; 10,000,000 children with bad eyes; ‘(700,000 
children who are epileptics; 13,000,000 cardiac cases; 120,000 
deaf; 925,000 amputees; 10,000,000 hard of hearing. 

Their education: 2,765,000 children of school age are 
physically handicapped. Only eight per cent are getting benefits 
of educational facilities. Facilities are available in only 2l 
states and majority are for only one or two types of disabled 
children. 

Their jobs: In 1943 Federal agencies reported 2,500,000 
physically handicapped registered for work. Of these 1,500,000 
required some kind of rehabilitation. The other million could have 
been placed without further training. But all Federal placement 
agencies combined found jobs for only 194,000 in 1943, and that 
was more than total placements made in three previous years. Enm- 
ployers using handicapped workers unanimously reported that 
they're okey for many types of work, that they're better in some 
jobs than other workers, that they're setting remarkable records 
for low rates of absenteeism and low rates of industrial acci- 
dents. On other hand, general opinion among employers not using 
physically handicapped is that they're likely to have more acci- 
dents and cause higher premiums under workmen's compensation laws. 











AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


College directory: 1940 edition of ''American Universities 
and Colleges'' is again available from American Council on Educa-— 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Student personnel brochure: ''Student Personnel Work in the 
Post-war College'' is title of brochure just prepared by Council. 

Education in services: Council has prepared ''Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experience in Armed Services.'' Gives 
detailed description of education programs of services and relates 
to college requirements. You can get from University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Price of material for 1944: $2.00; for 1945: 
$3.00. 

Educational opportunities for vets: Council is now survey— 
ing colleges to get facts on costs and curricula, plans for ac-— 
creditation, advisory services, health, recreation, and other 
matters of interest to veterans. Won't be completed until next 
fall or winter. 
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